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THERE IS NO RELIGION HIGHER THAN TRUTH. 


[Family motto of the Maharajahs of Benares. } 


A NEW YEAR AND NEW ERA. 


On the sixteenth day of last month the Theosophical 
Society completed the ninth year of its existence, and 
entered a new and important era. Founded on the 17th 
November 1875, at New York, its career has been, though 
chequered—sometimes stormy—on the whole a highly 
successful one. Within this [brief period it has expanded 
to many countries, conquered a foothold among many 
peoples ; won the devoted loyalty of a large number of 
intellectual persons ; formed a literature of its own ; re- 
vived interest in the ancient philosophies ; and created a 
taste for higher psychological research. Operatiug on 
lines exclusively traced by itself, it has, especially, 
aroused among tho Asiatic descendants of tho Fathers of 
Sanskrit learning, a new and deep appreciation of their 
ancestral literature, and influenced them to reopen the 
ancient schools, long closed, print and cireulate ancient 
works, and re-examino the claims of Aryan Philosophy. 
By tracing the underlying basis of all faiths and the 
necessary identity of science and religion as components 
of a sole and universal Absolute Truth, the Society has 
given this enquiring age a neutral ground npon which 
men of all groups and all minds may stand for co-opera- 
tive research. 


The above are undeniable facts—facts demoustrable 
upon evidence outside and independent of the statemonts 
ofany prejudiced witnesses. As such, they vindicate the 
judgment of those who founded the Society under the 


conviction that it was a necessity of the times. But we 
have seen only the beginning of this movement. What 


is sure to come will be vastly greater than what has been 
secn during these first nine years. A great idea like an 
inert hugo physical mass is long in acquiring momentum, 
but when once in motion its force is cumulative, liko that 
of a body descending an inclined plane. Theosophy had, 
first, to be tested by known methods, like every other 
unfamiliar idea, aud has been and is now, more than ever, 
going through this phase. The Materialists have tried 
to put it down, and failed : failed because, as a philoso- 
phy, it stands the severest scrutiny of those who insist 
upon the rejection of all hypotheses not resting upon ex- 
perimental research. Its natural enemies are, of course, 
the sectarian theologians, who would monopolise the 
Absolute Truth and “coin it into drachmas.” They have 
also failed to stem the movement or shake the Society, 
though they have omployed every crafty resource aud 
begrudged neither money nor trouble. At this very 
time of writing we are encountering, at Madras, the 
most desperate resistance ever yet offered to our work by 
the Missionarics, who haye sent to every corner of the 
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earth a tissue of slanderous assaults upon the character 
of the Editor of this magazine. This plot will be as fruit- 
less as its predecessors, and its malicious authors will be 
driven to some other desperate scheme to keep up for 
awhile their selfish, intolerant and un philanthropic orga- 
nis:tion. Theosophy and Sectarianism are at opposite 
poles : the one contemplates the evolution of mankind 
through the spiritual development of the individnal ; the 
other, the aggrandisement of a faction by the subjngation 
of the world to dogma. Our century, which is righting 
the wrongs of past ages, will settle this also, and anti- 
quity will have its hour of vindication hastened by the 
labours of our Society. 


The present attack upon the aucient philosophies takes 
the form of an incidental denial of the possibility of any 
psychic phenomena, hence of any truth in what is known 
as Ocenlt Science. This is the mistake of fatuity. There 
never was a time when such a great body of fresh proof 
of the dignity and serious importance of this branch of 
scientific inquiry was offered. The Spiritualists have 
been collecting such evidence in mass for more than 
thirty years ; the Mesmerists have been at it a full cen- 
tury ; ibis forty-four years since Professor Buchanan 
discovered the psychometric faculty ; and, finally, the 
Society for Psychical Research alone has, within the past 
two years, gathered together and sifted some three or 
four thousand eases showing the reality of trans-corporeal 
psychic action. Jt has, for one thnig, proved scientifi- 
cally and through men of high rank in science, the 
transfer of thought as a dynamic action from brain 
upon brain As for there being a placo in nature 
for men like the Mahatmas— which the poor conspirators 
of Madras would have us believe but confections of 
bladders, muslin and masks— either it must bo so or the 
theory of evolution must bo abandoned and science 
must revert to that of miracle. ‘The signs of the times: 
point, most unmistakably, to the gradual spread of Theoso- 
phy over the whole world, and the consequent rectifica- 
fion of modern ideas as to both Science and Religion. 
This is the future that we are enabled to contemplate, 
and before the momentum of tho movement exhausts. 
itself, those who survive its originators—upon the lower 
and external plane—may bo in a position to compare it, 
as a sociological evolution, with that other which dates 
from the gigantic and audacious labour of Luther and 
his contemporaries. Certainly the inherent power of the 
idea represented in tho Theosophical movement could. 
not bo better shown than in the constant growth of our 
Society despite the limited experience of the two Found- 
ers. A weak cause must have succumbed to either one 
of a dozen crises through which we have safely passed. 

The ninth year, just completed, has beon one of fruit- 
ful trial. It has always been the wish of Col. Olcott— 
one expressed in many public addresses—that so far and 
rapidly as possible a plan of government should be per- . 
fected which would place the Society beyond the possibi- 
lity of extinction upon the death of the Founders. This 
was his main idea in purchasing the Adyar property as 
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a permanent home and head-quarters for the Society. 
When he left India in February last for Europe. he pro- 
vided against all accidents by forming the Board of Con- 
trol and giving it supreme charge of the Society’s affairs 
during his absence. In like manner, Mme. Blavatsky 
temporarily entrusted the editorial managementofthe Theo- 
sophist to other hands and has written little or nothing for 
itscolumns since. As it happened, the period of this in- 
terregnum has been stormy aud trying in an exceptional 
degree, and, since both the Soeiety and magazino have 
weathered this gale, the important fact has been demon- 
strated that the deaths of onc or even both the Founders 
would not of necessity break up the Theosophical move- 
ment, however it might suffer from the deprivation of 
their enthusiastic and devoted services. ‘This discovery 
has rejoiced the President more than any one else, and 
is cause for mutual congratulation among all our mem- 
bers. At the same time it must not be denied that Col. 
Olcott's return to Head-quarters on the fifteenth of 
November relieved his colleagues of an enormons strain 
of responsibility, since they all felt that he was better 
able than any of them to save the situation and burst 


through the toils that our enemies havo been weaving 


about us. This seems to be also the idea of the entire 
body of Theosophists throughout India, for telegrams 
and letters of welcome have been pouring in upon him 
from every part of the country, and at Bombay, on the 
12th, and at Madras, on the 15th of November, he was 
publicly greeted by monster meetings at Framji Cowasji 
and Patcheappa Halls. On both these occasions every 
allusion he made to the public services of Mme. Blavatsky 
and her answerving and unselfish loyalty to Indian inter- 
ests, was cheered [to the echo! It now but remains for 
her to answer her accusers aud show up the conspirators, 
and, as she is expected at Head-quarters early in the pre- 
sent month, this will not belong delayed, This done, 
our Society will pass into the new epoch which dates 
from its tenth year, with the brightest and most oncour- 
aging prospects for a long career of dignified usefulness. 


—M 
OCCULTISM IN MODERN LITERATURE. 
Parr II. 
By Mian Hoxvo-nA. Kora-non, 


As Jony Inglesant's master told him, “ Do not talk of these 
things, but keep them in your heart ; hear what all men say, 
but follow no man: there is nothing in the world of any 
value but tho Divine Light,—follow it " No more suitable 
quotation could be found with which to finish my remarks 
upon Mr, Shorthouse's book, and to head a new chapter for 
the Theosophist. 

In obedience to a request of our respected Chief, I have 
enlarged the scope of these jottings, and I hope my readers 
will accordingly pardon my reverting to a period by some 
decades anterior to tho time of Lord Lytton, whom I 
mentioned before, as practically the first writer of modern 
fiction to present occult science in the light of a reality. 
Lord Lytton's own works I propose to discuss on a future 
Occasion. 

In the review of a recent work of fiction, the reviewer 
asserted “ That the Scotch have an almost equal inclination 
for the canny and the uncanny" (be it known to my native 
readers that the latter word stands for supernatural). This 
I Jook upon asa compliment, as I consider tho writer to 
admit thereby that my countrymen’s minds are less materi- 
alistic than those of his own. Be this as it may, it has been 
a matter of frequent remark that sceptical as most Scotch- 
men aye, in ordinary matters, there lurks somewhere deep 
in their minds a vein of quaint belief in ‘ wraiths,” and 
second sight, not to mention other occult phenomena of a less 
common description, This no doubt is engendered by the 
vast amonnt of legendary lore that is scattered through the 
Janguage and literature. Our nurses tell us about the 
“ Brownies,” and fairies; our national poets have ombalmed 
for us the stories of all manner of oceult doings in their 
undying verses, which are the common property of both pen- 
sant and peer; and within a few months I have seen more 
than one long newspaper article gravely deploring that the 


popular belief in witchcraft is by no means extinct. These too 
were actually referring to instances occurring at the present 
day, under their reporters: very eyes. 

The following sentence from one of them will be found 
interesting from its gunging, in a manner, the present belief 
of the Rural (Highland) population, on the subject. “ While 
many believe that witchcraft is still as prevalent as ever, 
there are others who believe that, though it did undoubtedly 
exist at one time, there is no such thing now, and that 
witches are extinct. Others there are who believe that 
though not nearly so prevalent as formerly, a veritable 
witch is still occasionally to be met with in the flesh." (Glus- 
gow Jerald, July 23). 

In one of these articles, it is said that Cervantes, by his 
famous book, destroyed chivalry; and, by idealising witch- 
craft in such characters as “ Norna” in “The Pirate" and in 
his “ Meg" of the south of Scotland, Sir Walter Scott helped 
to clear the popular mind of serious belief in figures best 
fitted for fiction. 

By glancing ata few of Sir Walter's books, wo will sco 
how well his idealisations are adapted at once to decide 
“ superstition,” and recall to the minds of his readers the old 
adage which says “there is no smoke without fire!" The 
novels in which he has most made use of his extensive 
knowledge of folk-lore to illustrate occultism from his point 
of belief,—viz., cither as wilful deception, or self-delusion,— 
are tho Pirate, Gyy Mannoring, the Antiquary, A Legend of 
Montrose, The Monastery, and The Abbot. In his idealisa- 
tions of * Norna of the Fitful Head” and “ Meg Merrilces,” 
we find characters bearing some resemblance to one another. 
In the case of the first, Norna believes herself to have 
obtained command over the elements by invoking a Frodd, 
(earth elemental) and learning from him tho Norse Runes 
(Mantras) necessary for that purpose, 

It is noteworthy that the author gives the following 
particulars of her family and personal pretensions. ‘If the 
natives of Thule admitted that one class of magicians per- 
formed their feats by their alliance with Satan, they devout- 
ly believed that others dealt with spirits of a different and 
less odious class...... Amoug those who were supposed to 
be in league with disembodied spirits, this Norna, descended 
from, and represeutative of, a family which had long 
pretended to such gifts, was so cminent that the name 
assigned to her, which signifies one of thoso fatal sis- 
ters who weave tho web of hnman fate, (Valkyri) bad 
been conferred in honor of her supernatural powers... . 
eae In those times tho doukt only occurred whether 
her supposed powers were acquired by lawful means. In 
our days it wonld have been questioned whether sho was an 
impostor, or whether her imagination was so deeply impress- 
ed with the mysteries of the supposed art, that sho might bo 
in some degree a believer in her own pretensions to super- 
natural knowledge. Certain it is, that sho performed her 
part with such undoubting confidence, and such striking 
dignity of look and action, and evinced at the same time 
such strength of language and energy of purpose, that it 
would have been difficult for the greatest sceptic to have 
doubted tho reality of her enthusiasm, though he might 
smile at the pretensions to which it gave rise,” 

Now, it may be questioned, if Sir Walter Scott never be- 
lieved in the existence of the “supernatural,” how did he 
come so near the truth in investing the natives of Thule 
with the belicf in lawful, and unlawful, means of obtaining 
magic powers? And, what coincidence was it that led him 
to give, to this character, two such real requisites for the attain- 
ment and exercise of them, as, hereditary bias towards the 
occult; and “ undoubting confidence" in the power of, as 
well as passionate vehemence, aud ' energy of purpose" in 
declaiming her Runes? Truo! he portrays her as half 
mad woman, and half impostor; but is it tho half-mad, im- 
postor, or the Reim ' Reunar, with her majestic and com- 
manding form, chanting in a tone of dauntless enthusiasm 
her evocation to the 

* Stern eagle of tho far North-west; : 
that most impresses the mind of the reader ? If Sir Walter 
Scott's description does not delineate in Norna a member of a 
class that has truly existed, then the intuition of the many 
artists, who have adopted her ns the very type of the wind 
compelling enchantress, have been curiously at fault, 

Sir Walter seems to have been quite cognisant of the be- 
Jief that exists in the North—particularly in Iceland—that 
there is a system of Runes (spells) which, if pronounced in œ 
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particular way, is supposed to have the power to evoke aud 
dismiss spirits, &c. &c. There is great probability that the 
British Druids had also a system allied to this, and I do not 
think I go far astray in suggesting that, were some of tho 
Runes to be recovered in their integrity, they would be 
found identical, —not, perhaps, in the meaning of the words, 
but,--in the rise and fall of pronunciation (which causes 
vibration in the Akash), as the Sanskrit mantrás devoted to 
the same purposes. 

Iu the second case ‘‘ Meg Merrilees," in * Guy Mannering’ 
wasa gypsey woman who pretended to the very common art 
among her people, of palmistry, helped by clairvoyance. 
Col. Mannering himself is represented in his youth—as a 
dabbler iu astrology, and at least one of his predictions turns 
out correct. Meg Merrilees, though consorting with smug- 
glers and thieves, has a no less potent belief in her powers 
than Norna in hers, of commanding the elements. But, 
practising them as she does, for gain, they arein a great 
measure subordinated to her other phases of character, as a 
half-crazy, drunken, and wholly disreputable gypscy. 
Hence, the strongest suspicion is thrown upon her, and tho 
small power, she claims, is purposely presented in a very 
doubtful light; but all this failed to make her power ridicu- 
lous with all the personages in the book, and no reader has 
ever found init a single efficient argument against the 
existence of such powers or arts. 

In the preface to ‘The Pirate,’ Sir Walter Scott refers to 
an old Scottish belief, which apparently has a close connec- 
tion with a certain Indian ceremony still in daily practice. 
This belief was that, in the case of a betrothed lover killed, 
the survivor, in order to prevent post mortem visits from 
the deceased, “in the event of her bestowing on any living 
suitor, tho faith which she had plighted to the dead," had to 
touch the hand of the corpse, and formally resume the truth- 
plight she had bestowed. he same belief in the possibility 
of lovers, or “ plighted" persons, paying visits after death, 
appears to exist in other parts of Europe. The Hungarian 
belief in the * Willis," is a case in point. The * Willis" are 
the reliquo of brides who die on their wedding day, before 
the consummation of mariage; aud they are credited not 
only with the habit of visiting their bereaved husbands oc- 
casionally, but also of danciug in bands in certaiu places 
on moonlight nights. Something similar exists in some 
parts of Germany, and the poem, “The Bride of Cor- 
inth,” is said to be founded on the story of a case in which 
sach visits took place. The cause of such events is palpable 
enough, and the possibility of their occurrence has been 
abuudantly proved by what happoned at certain spiritualist 
seances referred to in a former number of this journal, It 
may be noticed in confirmation of M. D'Assier's theory, 
that these beliefs or superstitions, without exception, refer 
to sudden or violent deaths, and it is by no means unlikely 
that the majority of the persons so visited were mediumistic, 
In the opinion of the writer it is only in cases similar to 


these, that the relique of deceased persons can truly ma- ` 


terialize, that is to say, by means of the residue of their 
own unexpended vitality, sometimes (generally) aided by 
that of medium, but, without that assistance from elementals 
which is such a powerful factor in most of the few seance- 
room appearances, not attributable to the astral form of the 
medium. 

In the “ Bride of Lammermoor,” Chap. 23, Sir Walter 
Scott has described the appearance of a Lingasarira,—not 
the ‘ astral form’ projected by adepts and others, but the third 
prineiple,—and has even given the real cause of its appear- 
ance, in à manner which an oceultist, describing an actual 
occurrence of the sort, could not but admire. Here, there is 
no suggestion of imposture or even self-delusion. 

The Master of Ravenswood is riding home through the 
Park, when suddenly his horse suorts, rears, and refuses to 
proeced ; then he perceives a figure, which ho believes to be 
that of Lucy Ashton (his betrothed) seated on the grass ; this 
figure he dismounts aud addresses. He then finds it to be 
that of an old and blind female retainer of his house. 
“Tho singularity of her dress, which rather resembled a 
shroud than the garment of a living woman-the appear- 
ance of her person, larger, as it struck him, than it usually 
seemed to be—above all, the strange circumstance of a blind, 
infirm, and decrepit person being found at a distance from 
her habitation (considerable, if her infirmities be taken into 
account) combined to impress him with a feeling of wonder 
approaching to fear. As he approached, she arose from her 
seat, held her ghrivelled hand up as if to prevent his coming 


———— 


more near, and her withered lips moved fast, although no 
sound issued from them. Ravenswood stopped, and 
as, after a moment’s pause, he again advanced towards 
her, Alice, or her apparition, moved or glided back- 
wards towards the thicket, still kecping her face towards him. 
The house-room hid the form from his sight, and yielding to the 
strong and terrific impression that the being he had seen was 
not of this world, the Master of Ravenswood stood rooted to 
the ground, whereon he had stood when he caught his last 
view of her, At length summouing up liis courage, he advanced 
to the spot on which the figure had seemed to be seated; 
but neither was there pressure of the grass, nor any other 
cireumstance, to induce him to believe that what he had geen 
was real and substantial.” 

iets The Master of Ravenswood walked back,......and he 
found his horse sweating, and terrified asif experiencing that 
agony of fear, with which the presence of a supernatural 
being is sapposed to agitate the brute creation. The master 
mounted and rode slowly forward, soothing his horse from 
time to timo, while the animal seemed internally to shrink 
and shudder, as if expecting some new object of fear at 
the opening of every glade, "l'herider, after à moment's con- 
sideration, resolved to investigate the matter further. ‘‘ Can 
my eyes have deceived me,” he said, “ and deceived mo for 
such a space of time P—or are this woman's infirmities but 
feigned in order to excite compassion ?—and even then hex 
motion resembled not that of a living person"... 

... He went to the hut of the old woman and there found her 
still warm corpse ; from a little girl, her servant, he learned 
“ that upon the first attack of the mortal agony the deceased 
had sent @ peasant to the castle to beseech an interview of 
the Master of Ravenswood, and had expressed the utmost 
impatience for his return.....,. Meantime, her anxiety of mind 
seemed to increase with the agony of her body ; and to use 
the phrase of her only attendant, ‘she prayed powerfully that 
she might see her master’s son once more and renew her 
warning. She died just as the clock in tho distant village 
tolled one ; and Raveuswood remembered with internal shud- 
dering that he had heard the chime sound through the wood 
jast before he had seen what he was now much disposed to 
consider as the spectre of the deceased.” 

In this instance the Linga Sarira or ‘ wraith,’ as itis called 
in Scotland, is presented without the qualification that tho 
person sceing it is either a habitual impostor, or one labour- 
ing under a sclf-delusion. And surely if tho incident was 
given with the intention of holding up to scorn the “ supersti- 
tious” idea of all such occurrences, the fact that the true 
cause of the appearance,—viz., tho woman's vehement desire 
tosee her master, at the moment of death,—as given, goes 
to assist the opposite conclusion in the mind of the reader. 

The graphic description of the cffects of the apparition on the 
horse, which, as is not uncommon, saw it first, instead of 
making the ovent more ineredible, on the contrary only fur- 
ther attracts the mind to the possibility of such appearances 
rendering themselves objectively visible. 

While on this subject, I wish to draw the attention of that 
praiseworthy body, the Psychical Rescarch Association, to the 
fact that both horses and dogs appear in their normal state 
to be frequently capable of percciving things in the ‘ astral 
light,’ while it may be, that their owners, if present, do not 
notice anything unusual. Frobably their committee on 
“Haunted Houses," have heard of more than one case in whieh 
similar incidents occur, and it is to be hoped that they will 
be found worthy of investigation, If not thought presump- 
tuous, the writer thinks the suggestion of a mode of testing 
this may not be unacceptable. Perhaps the readiest way 
would be fora party to take dogs with them when they 
visit some place known to bo haunted, „and to notice 
how they were affected. But a more scientific manner 
would be for a select party, composed partly of some mem- 
bers of their committee on * Mesmerism,” to appoint one of 
their number, (who should be a strong mesmorist,) to draw a 
charcoal, or chalk, mark upon the floor (after the fashion of 
M. Du Potet) willing at the same time this mark to represent 
the form ofa tiger or somewild beast, and then introduce some 
dogs into the house, when the effect might be secn. The 
writer has had moro than one experience with horses, bné 
although convincing to himself, they might scarcely be so to 
the P. R. A., and in any caso, they are rather beyond the 
scope of these articles. . EI 

Turning again to Sir Walter Scott, we find in his Le- 
gend of Montrose,’ an illustration of the National Taiserugh, 
or second sight ; a hereditary dovelopment of a phase of con- 
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scious clairvoyance. Here Sir Walter ponrtrays a fact in 
psychology as one of the many hallucinations of a High- 
lander, suffering from mental aberration, But he also 
shows that the belief in this power was almost universal in 
the Highlands, and that its possessors were regarded with 
no smalldegree of reverence. In the “ Bride of Lammermoor,” 
a woman possessed of this power is mado to foretell tho 
early death of a young lady, because she appeared to the 
eyes of the seer with a shroud up to her neck—it apparent- 
ly being the rule in some places to sce “ fey” people (those 
about to die) more or less enveloped in a shroud, according 
to tho time they had to live. Another instance of this is 
to be found in “ Waverly.” 

When we understand by the word “ shroud,” a particalar 
disposition in color and shape, of the personal magnetic 
aura, the phenomenon,—at least for an occultist, is not 
difficult to comprehend. 

In the “ Legend of Montrose, " there is mentioned a tra- 
gedy, which caused the chatelaine of the castle of the Ma- 
caulays for a time to go out of her mind; and the young 
Highlander in the story, who is credited with tho power of 
second sight, was her son, born while she was in that con- 
dition. It is a curious comment on Sir Walter Scott's sup- 
posed powers of superstition-exploding, to bo told to-day, 
that the ruins of the castle described under that name are 
still haunted by the ghost of the unfortunate Indy ! 

In "The Antiquary" is given a most excellent word-pic- 
ture of a Dutch or German charlatan, who professes to be 
an adept of ceremonial magic, and to have the powcr to 
find treasure, &c., by the “ divining rod." This person, on 
whom the author bestowed tho appropriate name of Don- 
sterswivel, is by no moans the least successful of his ideali- 
sations, and in the scene where he and his patron, baving 
drawn the magic circle, proceed to evoke some spirits, his 
profound terror at the thought that his incantations have 
really had effect, is in its way inimitable. E 

This is perhaps the only instance in Sir Walter’s works 
where the supposed possessor of occult power exercises it for 
gain, knowing it all the while to be false. Yet, it is remark- 
able, that even this charlatan thoroughly believes in magic ; 
and that he performs his incantations purposely in a garbled 
way, lost, by chance, real consequences should ensure. 


Tn ‘The Monastery, and ‘The Abbot, a totally dif- 
ferent phase of the occult is dealt with ; and there is no 
attempt to exhibit the appearance ofthe “ White Maid of 
Avenel” as an imposture, but rather as, a thing, like a 
family ghost, to be prond of. Here the truc attitude of Sir 
Walter Scott’s mind—saturated as it was with the purest 
essence of the Romantic National Legends, which, thanks 
to his loving pen, have come down to us elothod in no 
meagre garb,—towards things occult, may perhaps be best 
comprehended. Although practically not believing in the 
existence of occult powers, the poetic vein, which was so 
strong within him, led him to see what a strong coustituent 
part of Scottish Legend they are, and this, in all probability, 
was the cause of the, introduction of such incidents so 
fequently in bis prose and poetical works. No one who 
has read his works can fail to sce that it was more in the 
delineation of such figures as the storm commanding Norna, 
and the no less poetical,—thongh even more imaginative, 
and nystical,— While Maid of Avenel, than in holding up for 
public inspection, and derision, the buffoonery of Douster- 
swivel—that his prolific peu was best pleased. 


. Not that the great Father of Romance was less at home 
in describing the armour clad knights and other striking 
historical figures, than in picturing the smuggler, the 
Bypsey, and many other characters that belong to times 
much nearer our own. But, his best sympathies scem to 
havo gone back to that time, whence any picture of the 
steel, or Tartan clad, warrior, seems incomplete, without 
that of tho hooded monk, the highland seer, or the weird 
magician. 

. In “ The Monastery” we find a family guardian spirit 
introduced ; and, not one, that, like tho Irish Banshee, by 
its appearance, or voice, presages misfortuuc; or the Bodach 
glass, who heralded the deaths of the MacIvors in ‘ Waverly’ ; 
but one that more resembles that ‘ Lakshmi,’ the tatclary 
genius of the Royal Family, we read of, in the third story of 
the Vetal Panchvisi, whose very existence was bound up in that 
of the family, It does not seem, however, that Sir Walter 
on this occasion incorporated a pre-existent legend into his 
romance, but rather invented to suit his purpose à gracefu] 


creature, owning, apparently in almost equal proportious, the 
nature of the Rosicrucian Sylphides, and Salamanders, and 
the Scottish Shiannan Uske (water-fairies). She was sup- 
posed to inhabit a littlo spring near a holy tree where 
she allowed herself to be sect by many people ; and where she 
was,—strange to say,—to be evoked at mid-day, by bowing 
thrice to the tree and well, and repeating some simple verses, 
when she wonld appear and speak, or even produce material 
articles. 

At times she was not above showing that she was related 
to the tricky water elves, as, for example, her nearly frighten- 
ing to death the unfortunate sub-prior and Sacristan, of the 
monastery, and at the same time bespoiling them of the 
“ Black-book.” Usually she contented herself with answer- 
ing questions proposed to her, but, on one occasion, she 
‘took charge’ of Halbert Glendinning, who had evoked her ; 
and carricd him bodily underground ina very mysterious 
way. There she amuscd herself by letting that young gentle- 
man at once display his courage, and burn his fingers, in 
rescuing the abovementioned precious ‘ black-book' from a 
fire that was unable to consume it, aud over which she seemed 
to have unlimited power. 

Unfortunatcly this lively and beautiful being does not 
afford us anything moro instructive than an insight into the 
fact that, while Sir Walter Scott on the one hand ‘ helped to 
clear the popular mind of serious belief in figures best fitted 
for fiction,’ on tke other, he was in no way averse to creating 
new figures of a like sort to amuso his readers, At the risk 
of being considered disloyal to his memory, I am compelled 
to state that the ‘superstitions’ he has incorporated in his 
works from older sources are much more suggestive to an 
occultist, than his inventions, however graceful and poetical. 

One fine example of this may be found in his ‘ Lay of tho 
last Minstrel.’ In that beautiful poem the dread magician, 
whose tomb was rifled by Sir William of Deloraine, was the 
celebrated Michael Scott, whose occult renown is so often 
referred to in Scottish Story. Again in his ballad of ‘ Thomas. 
the Rymer’, he tells part of the story of a man, who, perhaps 
even more than the Merlin of ancient English fame, secms to 
have approximated to the character of an adept in the theo- 
sophical sense of the word,—and [ hope at no distant time 
to sce inthese pages a contribution which will elucidate, as 
far as known, some particulars of the real histories of those 
two cclebrated old world Occultists. 


ERRATA in Parr I. 
Page 258, Col. 2, line 33, for * Clayomóne,' read Clazoméné. 


———$9——— 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR STUDENTS 
X OF OCCULTISM. 
2 VII. 


Tre REAL AND TUE UNREAL. 


“ Alah! Bi— mi— blah!” 
“ There is no god but God" —KonaN, 


EVERYWHERE in the broad expanse of the universe wo 
seo an almost iufinite variety of forms, belonging to 
different kingdoms and exhibiting a variety of appear- 
ances, The substance of which those forms are com- 
posed may—for aught we know—essentially consist 
of the samo material, as tho basis of their constitution, 
although its qualities, such as density, weight, chemical 
action, etc., may differ. "We do not see the substance 
itself, we only distinguish the forms by the peculiarities 
of their attributes which come to the cognisunce of our 
senses and by which we distinguish one form from 
another, and for purposes of distinction and reference 
give it a name. If we, for instance, look at a tree, we 
have no scientific proof that the thing wo see is a 
tree, and if we had never scen a tree before, we 
would not know what it is; but having scon simi- 
lar things before, which were called trees, our intui- 
tion tells us that what we seo beforo us must be 
a tree and can be nothing else. Whatever may find 
expression in one form or another is called a thing, 
and a thing may change its form and yet the sub- 
stance remain the same. Water may be frozen into solid 
icc or be transformed by heat into vapour, its substance 
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assumes different attributes, bnt remains essentially the 


same, even after it has ceased to be visible to the human: 


eye. Its attributes may disappear and it may still exist 
as an idea.: A material thing is only the symbol or 
representation of an idea, we may give it a namo, but 
the thing itself remains forever hidden behind the veil. 
We may by a well-known experiment arrange conditions 
so as to make a thing perceptible alternately by. ona 
sense or another without changing its form, but that 
which constitutes the thing itself cannot be perceived 
nor imagined. If we could separate a simple snbstance 
from its attributes and cndow.it with others at will, then 
one body could be transformed into another as for 
instance base metals be transformed iuto gold. 


To illustrate, let us look at a stick. It is made ont 
of wood, but that is not essential, because wood is not 
stick, it might be made out of something else and still 
be a stick. We do not perceive the stick itself, wo only 
see its attributes, its extension and color and density, we 
feel its weight and we hear it soand if we strike it, 
Each of these attributes or all of them may be changed 
and yet it may remain a stick for all that ; because that, 
which constitutes it a stick, isan idea. Let us burn up 
the stick, and its substance and form will have changed. 
As astick it exists no more in the physical plane, but 
the idea of a stick is not lost, the -stick still exists as 
au idea; although it has as such no definite: form. 
Lietus now endow that formless idea with new attributes 
and clothe the new-born idea with matter, aud we will 
have transformed our ideal stick into anything we choose 
to make, ‘To do this on the physical plane requires the 
power of an Adept. Bnt on the'intellectual plane it is 
different. We daily transform our desires, our aspirations 
and tastes by the omnipotent power of will, and there- 
by make of man—even on the physical plane—a differ- 
eut being. 

Nobody ever saw a real man; we only perceive the 
qualities which he possesses. Man cannot see himself, he 
speaks of his body, his soul and his spirit, it is the com- 
bination of the threo which constitutes what we consider 
a Man, it is this which gives him his character ; the real 
ego, the embodiment of the Absolute is a formless idea 
for which we have no conception. As a formless idea 
and yet an individual unit he enters the world of matter, 
evolutes a new personality, obtains new experience and 
knowledge, passes through the pleasuros and vicissitndes 
of life, and through tho valley of death he enters again 
that realm where in tho course of ages his form will cease 
to exist, and when his hour strikes his essonce reappears 
upon the scene. His form and personality change, his 
real ego remains tho same and yet not the same, becauso 
during life it acquires new attributes aud changes its 
characteristics. 

What can this real ego be, which issaid to be the only 
reality, unless it is Zhe Absolute itself, obtaining relative 
consciousness by coming into contact with matter ? Is 
any man certain of his own existence ? All the proof wo 
have of it is in our consciousness, in tho feeling of a real- 
isation of an existence. But oue moment of consci- 
ousness differs from that of another moment according 
to the change which takes place in the conditions 
which hourly surround ns and according to theim- 
pressions which we receive. We are craving for 
change; to remain always the same would be torture. 
If it were possible that two or more persons were born 
aud educated under exactly the samo conditions, receiving 
at all times identical impressions, they would have all 
the same thoughts, the same feelings, their consciousness 
would be the same and they would collectively form only 
one person. 

Under whatever form life may exist, its existence is only 
relative. Good and evil are relative terms, because 
what may be good for one may be bad for another, The 
word ezistence itself is a relative term, because it implies 
a state opposed to non-existence, Truth is a relativo 
term, because what may be true in one sense may be 


false in another. To distinguish between the true and 
the false our senses cannot be trusted. We see the sun 
rise in tho East, see him travel along the sky .during the 
day and disappear again in the .West; but every child 
now-a-days knows that this apparent movement is onl 
an illusion, caused by the turning of the earth. At night 
we see the “fixed” stars above our head, they look 
insignificant, compared with the wide expanse of the 
earth and ocean, and yet we know that they are blazing 
suns, in comparison with which our mother Earth is only 
a speck of dust. Nothing seems to be more quiet and 
tranquil than the solid ground under onr feet, and yet 
the earth, whereon we live, whirls with tremendous velo- 
city through space; the mountains seem to, be 
everlasting, but continents sink beneath the waters 
of the ocean and rise again over its surface. 
Tides secm to rise and sink, but the discovery seems to 
be near, that it is the harmonious heavings of the bosom 
of our mother Earth, which produces the illusion. A 
stream of light seems to flow from the sun to our planet, 
and yet between the sun and the earth’s surface is dark- 
ness, because no meteoric dust is there to cause reflection; 
while again we are surrounded by an ocean of light of a 
higher order, which appears to ns darkness, because the 
nerves of our bodies are uot yet sufliciently developed to 
react under tho influence of the Astral-light. 


The image reflected in the mirror seems a reality to 
the unreasoniug mind, the voice of the echo may be 
mistaken for the voice of a man ; the elemental forces of 
nature may be loaded uuconsciously with the producta of 
our own thoughts and we may listen to their echo as 
being tho voices of spirits of the departed; we may 
dream while awake. 

If we turn from the world of forms to the ideag of 
relative space and time, we perceive the same difficulty 
in acknowledging their reality. We find that their 
qualities change according to our standard of measure- 
ment, and according to our mode of perception. ‘To au 
animaleula iu a drop of water that drop may appear as 
an ocean, and to an insect living on a leaf that leaf may 
constitute a world. If during our sleep the whole visible 
world would shrink to the size of a walnut or be expand- 
ed to a thousandfold its present dimensions, on waking 
we would perceive no change, provided that change 
would have affected everything, including ourselves, 
in proportion. A child has no conception of space 
and tries to grasp the moon with its hands, and a person, 
who has been born blind and is afterwards made to see, 
cannot judge distances correctly. Our thoughts know of 
no intervening space when they travel from one part of 
the globe to another in au almost imperceptible moment 
of time. Our conceptions of space are based upon expe- 
rience and memory, acquired in our present condition. 
If we were moving among entirely different conditions, 
our experience and consequently our conceptions would 
be entirely different. Pvrotessor Zöllner called the phy- 
sical plane three-dimensional space; the mental plane 
would represent the fourth dimension, spiritual aspira- 
tions the fifth and still higher, until we arrive at a plane 
where relative space ceases to be, but where principles 
are nevertheless material in a metaphysical sense of 
the term. 

As our conception of space is only relative, so is our 
conception of time, It is not time itself bub its measure 
of which we are conscious, and time is nothing unless in 
councetion with our association of ideas. The human 
mind can only receive a small number of impressions per 
second; if we would only receive one impression. per 
hour, our life would scem exceedingly short, and if^we 
wero able to receive for instance each single undulation 
of a yellow ray of light, whose vibrations number 508 
billions per second, n single day in our lifé would appear 
to us an etornity. To a prisoner iu a dungeon ‘who 
has no occupation, time may seem extremely long, while 
for him, who is activoly engaged, it passes quick. Duriug 
sleep we have no conception of time ; but a sleepless 
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night passed in suffering seems very long. During a few 
seconds of time we may dream to pass through experi- 
ences which would require a number of years in the re- 
gular course of events, while in the unconscions state 
time does not exist for us. A man, while speaking, re- 
ceived a sudden injury on the brain by a weight that fell 
on his head. ‘Ihe accident interrupted the sentence he 
was uttering and made him unconscious. Weeks after- 
wards; when in consequence of a surgical operation he 
recovered his consciousness, he continued the sentence 
where it was interrupted. A spiritual entity in Devachan 
or Swarga receives no impressions, and has no concep- 
tion of time while it revels in the products of its own 
imagination, which are to the dreamer not less real than 
our day-dreams to us, and the impression collected by 
his senses during life unrol themselves so to say, creat- 
ing new suggestions and new combinations and varieties 
until the force is exhausted. Persons fully in the sub- 
jective state receive no impression from the objective 
world. If they are only partially in that state, for instance 
during an uneasy slumber, the sensations carried to 
the half conscious brain produce caricatures and distor- 
tion of ideas, aud in the samo manner we may, while we 
are udi &wake, behold caricatures from the spiritual 
world. 


Everything is either a reality or a delusion according 
to the stand-point from which we look at it. The words 
real and unreal are only relative terms, and what may 
seem to be real in one state of existence, appears unreal 
in another. That which we realise is real. If my imagina- 
iion is powerful enough to make me firmly believe in the 
presence of an angel, then that angel will be there for 
all my practical purposes, no matter how unreal it may 
be toanother. If your imagination is strong enough to 
create for youa paradise in a wilderness, then that 
paradise wil have for you an objective existence. A 
lunatic, imagining himself to be a king, may be not less 
happy than a genuine king and besides have less trouble 
than he would have if he were a genuine king, and he 
who is afraid of the devilis really haunted by him. 
There is however an immense difference between the 
morbid fancies of a lunatic and the enduring products 
of the creative power of the imagination of an artist or 4 
magician. In the case of the lunatic the imagination is 
merely passive, ho mistakes the meaning of the symbols 
by which he is surrounded for want of power of discrimi- 
nation, his senses betray him and his judgment is insuffi- 
cient to make him sec the imposture ; but the man of 
genius exercises an active crentive power, ho selects what 
he wants and his imagination calls it into existence 
which is to him real. Looked at in this light, the crea- 
tions of an active imagination are surely more real that 
the delusive impressions which we receive from external 
objects throngh the senses, and no man can be said to be 
perfectly sane as long as he looks upon the delusions of 
the senses as absolnte realities. 


Matter and form, space and time, such as we know 
them, are only existing relatively to our mental percep- 
tion, Form in the absolute is a word without meaning, 
and matter and space in the absolute are non-existent for 
us, because we cannot conceive them. If some philoso- 
phers speak of The Unknowable Absolute, this term can 


have only a relative meaning and implies that the Abso- . 


lute is unknowable to us in our present condition. 
Nothing is unknowable to him who has reached a state 
in which he is able to know ; but spiritual verities cannot 
be grasped by the mere intellect ; to know them requires 
a certain degree of spiritual perfection. To conceive 
correctly or know, three factors are necessary: Know- 
ledge, the Knower and the Known. If they exist on 
entirely different planes, they cannot assimilate and there 
will be no result. Absolute Knowledge means perfec- 
tion, and to obtain it man must become perfect,—Hritis 
Deus. Imperfect man cannot know The Absolute, he can 
only witness its manifestations, 


The Absolute, independent of relations and conditions, 
is said tobe the original cause of all phenomena. If 
we perceive the manifestations of wisdom, justice, order, 
harmony, unity, &c., we may conclude that it must be 
itself absolute wisdom, justice and unity. It must be 
only one, there can be no other, although its aspects 
may differ. Whatever exists can be only a mode of its 
manifestation, 

Anattempt to intellectually grasp The Absolute or to 
describe it, is equivalent to an attempt to describe a 
thing without attributes. Describing a thing means to 
give an account of its qualities, and a thing which has no 
qualities can neither he imagined nor described, because 
to describe it we must invest it with attributes and it 
then ceases to be The Absolute and becomes relative. 
Therefore all theological discussions about the nature of 
God (who is The Absolute) are useless ; because God has 
no nature, but Nature is His manifestation. "To deny 
God is to deny existence, because all existence is only a 
manifestation of God. To declare a belief in God 
is to declare a belief in something of which we in our 
present state of evolution can have no intellectual con- 
ception, and is therefore an intellectual absurdity. God 
can only be spiritually known, and the squabble about 
Deists and Atheists is a mere fight about words without 
any definite meaning. Every man is himself a manifesta- 
tion of God, and as each man’s character differs from that 
of another, so each man’s idea of God differs from that 
of another, and each one has a god (an ideal) of his 
own. We speak of God as“ He,” because He is the 
ever-active creative energy—the male principle—which 
manifests itself through Nature. 

The Kabalists say that everything that exists is God 
and there is nothing which is not God. They only 
allude to The Absolute when they speak of Keter 
(the crown); because the representation of a crown 
refers to the existence of aking to whom it belongs. 
According to occult science this universal principle or 
the One Life has different modes of manifestation, It 
may be compared to a horse-shoe magnet, whose two 
poles represent two different modes of manifestation, the ` 
male and the female activity. The Cosmos may therefore 
be regarded as tho manifestation of one principle, whose 
lowestis Matter and whose highest is Spirit, but no 
sharp line can be drawn which divides the two, and 
between the two poles live the innumerable gradations of 
latent or active life in the seen and the unseen worlds. 
Therefore it is said that everything that appears to exist 
independent of the One Life is an illusion and the One 
Life is the only absolute reality. 

To him who does not believe in the existence of 
God, God does not exist and His existence cannot bo 
demonstrated. To him who feels the presence of God, 
God exists and it is useless to deny His existence to him 
who knows God. The materialist cannot conceive that 
whichto him has no existence, but the religious enthusiast 
whose soulis filled with high aspirations and holy emo- 
tions, perceives God with his spiritual sense, no matter 
to what church the worshipper may belong or by what 
name he may callthe Infinite ; and no amount of reason- 
ing from the lower intellectual plane will dispute away 
that which to him is a fact and an eternal reality ; because 
he can realise it and identify himself with it and to deny 
God would be denying himself, 

The caricatures of gods set up by the various churches 
as the only true God, are only tho creations of an imper- 
fect imagination. As every man has a god of his own, 
which is a symbol of the sum of his aspirations, so every 
church has its peculiar god, which is an outgrowth or & 
product of evolution of the ideal necessities. of that col- 
lective body of men, called a church. They are all true 
gods to them, because they answer their needs, and as 
their requirements change, so are their gods changing. 
As long as men are imperfect, their gods will be imper- 


fect, as man becomes perfect, his god will become per- 


fect, and when all men shall be perfect, they will all have 
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tbe same perfect God, the same highest spiritual ideal, 
and'the samo universal reality, récognised alike by 
science and by religion ; because there can be only one 
absolute truth, whose realisation is Wisdom. 

A. B. 


———— 
THEOSOPHY IN THE PULPIT, 
(Bv Epmonp W. WADE, F. T. 3.) 


Tug writer of the interesting article in the August 
number of the Theosophist, entitled ** Occultism in 
Modern Literature," draws attention to the increasing 
tendency of writers of fiction in the present day to make 
use of occultism as a means by which they may, with 
more certainty, fix the interest of their readers. But 
whilst interest in the occult is undoubtedly spreading in 
one direction, in another, a wave is as certainly rising 
which will, in process of time, obliterate the old land- 
marks of orthodox theology, and completely transform 
that, which ; up to the present time, has been a waste of 
thistles into a flowering Eden. The manner in which 
the fundamental truths of Theosophy are silently, though 
surely, permeating the theological thought of the pre- 
sent age, caunot but attract the attention of those who 
feel the importance of making some effort to awaken 
the portion of humanity now lying lulled to sleep under 
the lethargic influence of a system which is altogether 
destructive of effort towards self-emancipation. 

It is therefore a very significant sign of the times, 
when a minister of a creed, which has hitherto inculcated 
the belief in the utter depravity of the human heart and 
the hopelessness of salvation except through a vicarious 
atonement, boldly teaches a purely theosophical doctrine 
such as ‘Never can you have a more heavenly form of 
humanity than you have, unless that more heavenly 
form be evolved from within you.” The above quotation 
is extracted from a sermon by the Revd. Jno. Pulsford, 
published in the Christian. World of September 11th, 
1884, and to justify the belief in the progress of theolo- 
gical thought, it may not be out of place to givea few 
passages from the samme sermon. ‘ What are all loveliest 
forms, compared with the warm, living, loving, speaking 
human face? Is it flesh? Yes; but it is the Shadow 
of the only begotten manifold, son-daughter, ‘ Image 
of God. Itis well that the precious, and altogether 
' lovely children of the Eternal, should dwell fora time 
in the weakness of the flesh, that they may be ground- 
ed ni humility, and come forth from the flesh all the 
lovelier and stronger for their endless years. The Divine 
race, the offspring of God, who show themselves succes- 
sively here in the frail and bewitching flesh, will show 
themselves hereafter in much more bewitching forms. 
Humanity has endless unfoldings, involutions and 
evolutions, because it is God in manifestation, God, in 
the Family of God. 

“Tf the Divine Nature of which we are partakers has 
gone under, if flesh has come to the front, and becloud- 
ed, stifled, buried your essential, everlasting humanity, 
nevertheless, every teacher sent from God is required to 
cheer and assure you that it can be quickened anew, 
again cometo the front, and give evidence of its noble 
origin and destiny. By mingling so deeply with the 
flesh, and with the anima mundi,—the animal spirit 
of the world,—man loses the knowledge of the Divineness 
of his Nature. But by blending again his spirit with 
the Father of his spirit, after the example of Christ, he 
awakes once more to the. consciousness of himself, as 
areal son and heir of Eternal God. 

“ The animal-human is very obstructive to the Divine- 
human; but the obstructions can be overcome, till at 
length, like a thick cloud, it disappears, and the Divine- 
human, the true Son, rises to inherit for ever the king- 
dom which the Father prepared for him before flesh and 
time began. Permit me tospeak from knowledge and 
experience. The man of flesh in me, who once thought 
himself very real,is becoming unreal, ‘a shadow that 


declineth ;’ and the Diviner man, that slept so deeply in 
me, that was as if dead in me, is risen from the dead, 
and, shaking himself free from the chains and vapours of 
the flesh, is looking forth into the clear of the endless life. 

“ And now 1 must congratulate you on your susceptibi- 
lity of being transmuted, changed, into incorruptible na- 
ture. Your present visionary frame is flesh, but the seed 
of God is in you, waiting to be evolved. All that is 
asked on your part is your cooperation with God, in its 
unfoldment, and upbuilding into an incorruptible eternal 
creature. You all know that there are in you very wonder- 
ful powers. What thoughts, what fears, what hopes, 
what forecasts and imaginations occupy your most silent 
hours! The human breast is an arch built over unutter- 
able powers. When you see nothing, hear nothing, speak 
nothing, when you are wholly inactive, marvellous 
activities are stirring in the depth of you. It is hard for 
you at such times to escape God’s influence. His spirit, 
as literally speaks and breathes witbin you, as the 
spring breath peuetrates sown seed; and nothing but 
your own cold unwillingness can hinder you from being 
new born, Never can you have a more heavenly form of 
humanity than you now have, unless that more heavenly 
form be evolved from within you. 

“Think of Christ’s immortal Humanity as representing 
what is forming in you. Then all the sad and saddest 
things of mortal existence, will fulfil a very valuable 
service, in helping you to transfer your thoughts and 
affections from yourflesh-begotten to your Word-be- 
gotten, and incorruptible humanity. Flesh, and all 
things coveted by the flesh, are but phantoms; we shall 
soon make that discovery ; but our deeper nature, and 
the home and kindred of our deeper nature, and God 
the Source and the Scope of our life, are realities, 
eternal realities." 

These extracts are typical of the whole discourse and 
do not suffer in their isolation; for there is nothing in 
the context which would modify the teaching which is so 
apparent in them. 

Whether the preacher is fully conscious of the deep 
truths underlying his teaching, it is difficult to say, but 
it is sufficient to know that any one, within the charmed 
circle of the Christian Church, can be found to utter such 
truths without being ostracised by those listening to him 

———— 
THE EVIL EYE. 
(Translated from the “ Psychische Studien." ) 


Dr. Mordtmann in Pera, one of the cities which compose 
Constantinople, gives an account taken from the Sana’a, 
the offiicial gazette of Yemen. He says: There are 
many sorcerers and witches in Yemen, who do some ex- 
iraordinary things. There are some old women who are 
called Buda’s, whose exterior is very repulsive and of 
whom a single look is sometimes sufficient to kill a per- 
son. These Budas are to be found especially in the dis- 
tricts of Abu-Arish, Loheia, Zeydie, Babel and Zebid. 
Only a short time ago a Buda in Zebid stood in front of 
a shop and kept looking intensely at the merchant. ‘The 
poor man laid down and died in a few minutes and the 
Buda ran away. The inhabitants however caught her 
after a while, punished her severely, and prohibited her 
from re-entering the town. 

During the last year, Abd el Vedud, a merchant of Lo- 
heia and a member of the municipal council, was celebrat- 
ing the marriage of his daughter. A Buda had secreted 
herself in the Harem and began to stare at the bride, 
who, in the midst of her relatives aud friends, there and 
then dropped down and died. The Buda confessed to 
have killed her by her look from a motive of spite and 
revenge. The Buda escaped. 

Sheik Aissi Nassir Effendi in Loheia was attending to 
the marriage of his daughter with the son of Seid Tzze- 
din. The harem was filled with invited guests and 
everybody was gay. But suddenly a  Bnda, whose pre- 
gence had not been noticed before, directed her poisonous 
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look upon the daughter of Nassir Effendi: The victim 
as if struck by lightning fell down and exclaiming “ Vac 
ébil" expired. ‘The guests were. horror-stricken . and 
fled. s 


Recently a Buda came into the house ofa custom- 
house officer, Malimud Effendi, and began to stare at his 
daughter, who immediately becamo sick. The mother of 
the girl, seeing what was happening, called for help and 
caused her female-slaves to beat the old woman mer- 
cilessly. The Buda begged for mercy, promising to res- 
toro the daughter to health. She was then released and 
began to blow npou the young lady and to pray over 
her. A soldier with a drawn sword stood by, ready to 
kill the witch if her prayer should have no effect.. But 
all was in vain; the poor girl died, and the old woman 
was permitted to escapa, ZEE 


* Worr.—Sevora! moro similar instances nro given, but the above is 
£uflicient to illustrate thoaction of the Evil Hye,  Scoptica will bo rondy 
to attribute the chuse of ‘such deaths to the action of superstition and 
fear, bnt the fact that certain porsons have the power to kill small ani- 
mals anit oven birds during their flight in tho air, by a céncehtration 
of their mürderous will, directed by the look, proves that the Evil Eye 
is something more than a fable.—-7'ransl. f 
——— 

STUDIES IN SWEDENBORG. 

By fi. C. Verrersina, M. D, 

TII.—THE CHURCHES. 


In tho writings of the Jews we ave taught that the des- 
cendants of a few persons, there mentioned, iró the éspecial 
favorites of the Almighty, and that all others aro “ dogs,” 
placed beyond the pale of His notice. ‘In thb ‘writings of 
thé Christians we atc tanght that tho Almighty disdains all 
that do not believe in the sacrifice of His Son, Jesus Christi 
that “ Jews,” “ Turks,” and ‘“‘ Heathens” are the “children 
of perdition.” But in the writings of Swedenborg we find 
niore rational, more Jesus-like, teachings: among all men, 
savago and civilized, in all ages, under all zones, and on all 
habitable globes in the vast expanse of the Heavens, there 
arc members of the Divine Church, the Creator’s Church, 
speakers of truth, doers of good, lovers of the Divine. Never- 
theless, there have been communities of men on this planet, 
that have held principles and donc works different from 
those held and done by the masses, that have by internal and 
external means served as the heart and lungs of the Universal 
Body of Humanity, and have stood in closer communion 
with God than the masses. It is these communities or 
“ Churches,” as desévibed by Swedenborg, that I purpose to 
outline. To this end let ns interpret a portion of the second 
chapter of the Chief Magician Daniel's Dook : 


“ Thou, O king, sawest, nnd, behold, a grent image» This great imngo, 
whose brightnoss was oxcellent, stood beforo thee, and the form there- 
of was terrible. This imnge's head was of fino gold, his bronst and 
his arms of silver, his belly and his thighs of brass, his legs of iron, 
his feet part of iron and part of clay. Thon sawest till that n stono 
waa cut out withont hands, which smote the image upon his fect that 
wore of iron and clay and brenk them to pioces...... and the stone 
became a great mountain and filled the whole carth.” 


This image represonts the five general churches or religions 
that havo existed on our Planet. In his spiritual writings 
Swedenborg does not tell when and how man came into ex- 
istenee. bnt leaves his reader to speculate for himself: to 
think that the Almighty created man in an instant, or by 
degrees; or that He literally forined him of tho dust and 
breathed the breath of life into his nostrils; or that He, 
through countless ages, developed him from protoplasm to a 
€ missing link," ready for the reception of á human Ego. 
One thing is certain, Swedenborg does not, a8 the mnjority 
of his readers vainly imagino, teach that man’s first state 
was one ol perfect mornlity and spirituality, and that, through 
sin he became immoral and unspiritunl. Bat he teaches 
that, on the part of many there was, in principle, an nascent; 
R vrest, anda descent. For in the True Christian Religion 
No. 39, we read: “the most ancient peoplo in. the Golden 
Age, such as had any: religion, worshipped one. God." By 
* such as had any religion,” he means such as bad elevated 
themselves ont of tho. natural. state into which they were 
boin, und had become the * children of light," beholders of 
the “ faco of the Father in the heavens,” the Divino San 
radiating from the Ineffable One. These consitituted thé 
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Mosr Ancient CHURCH. 


"The golden head of the image, seen in the dream of the 
Babylonian king, represents this Church and its quality. 
The head, the highest part of the body, répresents the high- 
est mental state attainable, the “celestial” state. Gold, the 
most precious metal, represents the good of this state ; good 
that is the result of entire liberation from the dominion of 
the senses ; good void of selfishness. 

The characteristics of the members of the most anciont 
Church were “ perception," “internal respiration," “ exter- 
nal, tacit respiration,” “tacit speech," and “speech of 
expression.” 

“ Perception,” says Swedenborg, “is a sensation derived 
from the Lord (the Almighty) alone, and has relation to the 
good and the true,” —Arcand Celestia, 104. 

“ Perception consists in seeing that a truth is true, and 
that a good is good; also that ai evil is evil, and a falsity is 
false." —1Ibid, 7680. ins zo 
. These statements may bo paraphrased thus: Perception 
is a faculty that enables man, without instruction through tho 
senses, to perceive instantaneonsly the nature and quality 
of any supernatural matter presented. , 

The reider must be painfully aware that this faculty is 
wanting at this day, except with the AnAHATs, and witha 
few that have arrived af Christhood, For this seem& to bo 
tho faculty referred to in the following words: “Tho 
ARAHAT penetrates to thé foot of whatsoever subject his 
mind is applied to, without following the slow process of 
reasoning.  — Buddhist Catechism, page 53. — 

As Swedenborg does not go into details, it is difficult to 
understand how the “internal respiration” and the “ tacit 
speech" weve produced. . I, give the following quotations 
and leave speculation for the reader, . 

“ Internal respiration. proceeded from the navel toward 
the heart ahd through the lips without making any sound. 
It did not enter the tympanum of the person communicated 
with, throdgh the external, éár, bít thtough the Kustachian 
tube.” — A. C. 1118. | "P 

* Having only internal respiration, they did not speak by 
means of words, but by ideas, which they expressed by 
changes of face and countenance, especially by changes of tho 
lips."—Ibid, 1118. 

-“‘ The first mode of speaking of man on every Planet has 
been by means of the faco aud lips." —- Ibid, 8249. 


“This modo of expression far exceeds in power the lan- 
guage of words."—-Ibid, 607. 


“The tacit speech was perceived by the person addressed, 
in his inner man,” Ibid, 1119. 


“ Internal speech prevailed so long as men remained 
sincere and upright, but, when self-love prevailed ,the langu- 
age of words began, the face was graduallychanged, the interi- 
ors became contracted, and the exteriors were prepared to 
dissimulate,”—Ibid, 8250, 


Instruction in matters of a supernatural character was 
not communicated through the senses, but was impressed up- 
on the mind from within, by the angels, and by Him that 
* dwelleth in light inaccessible.’ “The law was written 
* it was impressed upon tho will, and hence 
upon tho understanding. The reverse holds good with 
undeveloped and degenerate men; for these learn throngh 
the. senses, develop an understanding, and by this control 
the will. Tho will and the understanding, with their deri- 
vative affections and thoughts, were n unit in this Church, 
and the inmost life shone out through the outmost. The 
relative importance of the innér and outer parts of man, at 
that day and at this, may be made clear by the following 
diagrammatic scheme : 


In the Golden Age. In the Iron-Clay Age. 


1. WILL 3. Will. 
‘2, UNDERSTANDING, 2. UNDERSTANDING. 
8. Senses. . : 1. SENSES. 


The memborsof the Most Ancient Church had opened inter- 
course with the departed, tho angels. Devilsand Satansdid not 
yet exist, for man had not yet become abandoned. Veneration 
was paid only to him that excolled in good and in truth. Their 
worship -was performed in tents and tabernacles, Their 
manner of living was unlike what we civilized (!) folk are 
wont to regard a sign of culture, of high moral excellence, 
They lived in tribes and : families, not in empires and 
kingdoms. Asan effect they were, free from the thousand- 
and-oné artificial waits that keep civilized man busy to sip- 
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ply. “They never ate the flesh of any beast or bird, but 
only grain, especially wheat, fruits, herbs, milk, and butter. 
To slaughter animals and to eat their flesh was considered vil- 
lainous (nefas) and like the nature of wild beasts (simile 
ferarum), they took only service.and employment out of them. 
. But in course of time, when man began to be fierce as a wild 
beast, nay fiercer (similiter ferox, esse ac fera, imo ferocior), 
he then began for the first time to slaughter animals, aud to 
eat their flesh." —Ibid, 1002, 

As a result of their humanized life, their love of the good 
and the true, their inhalation of pure air, and their ingestion 
of clean food, they did not die from disease, but old age. 

* Tf man had lived agood life, he would have been with- 
out disease, aud he would have become an infant again, a 
wise iufant, in his old age; and he could have passed into 
heaven, and have put on an angelic body, without suffering."— 
Ibid, 5726. 

(1t is well to mention that by the word “ heaven," onr 
Author means a subjective state, not the “heaven” of the 
pseudo-Cliristians).' The members of the Most Ancient 

Shurch enjoyed “delightful dreams and visions," which 
were the sources from which they and their descendants 
drew their representations of paradisiacal scenes and objects. 

In the Jewish Scriptures the different branches of this 
church are described under the symbols of Adam, Seth and 
Enos. The elevation of mind, the purity of heart, and per- 
fection of life in the Golden Age, are correspondentially des- 
eribed by the life of Adam and Eve in the garden of Eden. 
It was the morning of time and the members of the “ Ada- 
mic Church” were the “sons of the East.” 
` Tn course of time they developed in themselves the belief 
that the Almighty created life and transcribed it into man; 
that He transfused and transcribed himself into man, who 
then became like Him. It was the senses, the serpent, that 
insidiously instilled this belief. And in the degree the sen- 
ses became dominant, did the internal faculties become 
sluggish and dorment. ‘This process of deterioration led to 
the extinction of“ perception,” “internal respiration," and 
“tacit speech,” and finally to the “miraculous” separation of the 
Will end the Understanding, which made it possible to will 
one thing and to think and to speak another. It should not, 
however, be thought that this deterioration of the mind held 
pace with all; for with some there was, so to say, a halt, with 
others, a heedless rash, The “hells” (subjective states of 
evil and suffering) were now created, not, indeed, by the 
Almighty, as the pseudo-Christians would have it, but by 
the idolaters of the senses themselves. The “ hells,” the nega- 
tions of the good and the true, are the congregations of 
the latter. From this it is evident that Swedenborg teaches 
that “ good spirits," “angels,” “evil spiriis" “devils” and 
“ Satans,” are not pre-human creations, but post-human, the 
departed good and bad. 

The members of the most Ancient Church that did not 
precipitate themselves into a state of utter negation of a 
Supreme Good and True survived the “Flood” of evil and 
falsity that passed over the Church, and constituted the 


Ancient Canoe. 


The various branches of this Church are in the Jewish 
Scriptures called Noah, Shem, Ham,and Japhet, The salva- 
tion of Noah, his family, and the animals in the Ark, repre- 
sents the preservation of a few good out of the “ Flood” and 
the establishment of à new Church. This new Church was 
represented by the breast and arms of silver of the image. 

Silver represents the quality of the good and the true 
of the Ancient Church, which was “ spiritual." The good 
and true of the preceding Church was higher, “celestial.” 
Tn the Adamie Church they were governed by a regencrate 
will; in the Noatic, by a conscience formed in and through 
an enlightened understanding. The enlightenment of the 
understanding took place, not as iu the Adamic Church from 
within, from the will, but from without, from a written reve- 
lation, in the understanding. This revelation is mentioned in 
the Jewish Seriptures, as the Wars of Jehovah and the De- 
claratious, Numbers xxi, and must, if we judge from the 
following statement of Swedenborg, have been much unlike 
any known at this day : 


“ The most ancient style.of writing was representative ; in 
which things were represented by persons, and where ex- 
pressions were used, by which quito different things were un- 
derstood. The profane writers in those times composed 
ikeir histories thus ; and even the things of civil and moral 
life were thus treated, so that nothing that was written was 


altogether such as it appeared in the letter, and that some- 
thing quite different was understood by their words. Yea, 
they even presented all affections whatever in the forms of 
gods and goddesses that were afterwards divinely worship- 
ped by the heathens...... This mode of writing was derived 
from the members of the Most Aucient Church, who repre- 
sented to themselves heavenly and divine things by the vi- 
sible things of the earth and in the world, and they thus 
filled their minds and souls with delights and felicities in bo- 
holding the objects of the universe, especially such as were 
beautiful in form and order.”—Arcana Celestia, 1756. See 
also, Thoms Taylor's Eleusiniau and Bacchie Mysteries, p. 88. 
- What became of this written revelation of the Ancient 
Church ? Swedenborg's answer, published in 1771, is interest- 
ing, especially to those that belicve in the existence of a 
“ Wisdon Religion.” 

“Concerning that ancient Word that had been in Asia 
before the Israelitish Word, it is permitted to relate this 
news, that it is still reserved there, among the people that 
live in Great ‘'artary.”"—True Christian Religion, 279, See 
also, Abbé Hucs Travels in Thibet. The Ancient Church 
was versed in the “Science of Sciences,” the “Science of Corres- 
pondenees.” By “ correspondence’ is meant the relation 
that exists between internal things and external, or between 
spiritual things and natural. 

“The ancients that were versed in the Science of Corres- 
pondences made for themselves images that corresponded 
to heavenly realities, and were delighted with them, because 
they signified such things as were of heaven and the Chureh ; 
and therefore they put them mot only in their temples, but 
also in their houses; not for the sake of worshipping them, 
but of calling to mind the heavenly realities significd.”— 
Ibid, 207, 

Swendenborg says the Egyptians were above all the other 
Eastern nations skilled in the Seienee of Correspondences 
and Representations, and points to their temples and hiero- 
glyphies for confirmation. It is safe to say that the archaic 
buildings of India, Egypt, Mexico, Peru, Yucatan and other 
countries, now in ruins or buried beneath a tropical 
vegetation, are the results of a knowledge of these sciences. 
It was the object of these sciences to represent the affairs 
of the super-sensual world in the sensual, and to worship 
them therein, Thus they worshipped what true men will 
worship: eternal verities and realities, not “ imps and limbs 
of Satan" on tyrannie thrones, or before blood-stained 
altars. Our hero-worship with its menial slaver and our 
bibliadolatry with its bypocritie reverence were unknown 
in this Church. 

The Ancient Church, like its predecessor, had its “ morning, 
noon, evening, and night.” “ By tlie morning” is signified the 
rise of the Science of correspondcuces und Representations, 
by the “ noon” the perfection of them, by tho “evening,” 
the gradual loss of them, and by the “ night,” the worship 
of the objects that served to represent. “ Since the 
representative rites of the Ancient Church, which 
were correspondences, in process of time began to be turned 
into things idolatrous, and also into things magical, then 
that science, by the providence of the Lord, was gradually 
lost."—17. C. R. 204. 

On the decline of the Noatie Church, a new Church, or 
kind of exoteric worship, was established in Syria by Eber. 
This system was permitted to be established, because the 
Ancient Church had declined to idolatry and magic. It con- 
sisted in exoteric worship in high places and groves ; it 
had priesthood, offered sacrifices, &c. It was called the 
Second Ancient Church, and the Third that succeeded it 
was the beginning of the 

Jewisn CHURCH, 
represented by ihe belly and thighs of brass of the image. 
Brass represents “ natural” good, the good that results from 
blind obedience. 

The departure of the family of Abram from Ur of the 
Chaldees, and the death of Terah, denotes the end of the 
idolatrous Second Ancient Church, and the beginning of the 
Jewish Church by exoteric instruction. This Church, how- 
ever, was of small significance until the time of the Jewish- 
Egyptian Initiate, Moses, whom Jehovah commanded to 
liberate the children of Israel from the Egyptian bondage, 
that a Church might be established among them, 

The most Ancient Church was established through the 
Will, the Ancient through the understanding, and the Jew 


ish through the senses. The last was, therefore, au Exter 
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nal Church. Signs and wonders or prodigies were the 
means used to establish it, and to maintain it. When these 
failed, the Church failed. Swedenborg proves the ineffect- 
ualness of "miracles," and the want of rationality of “mira- 
cle"-hunters, Let us hear him: “it cannot be denied that 
miracles induce a belief, and strongly persuade that that is 
irue which is said and taught by him that performs them ; 
and that this at first so occupies the external of man's thought, 
as in a manner to fascinate and enchain it: but the man is 
hereby deprived of his two faculties, rationality and liberty, 
by which he is enabled to act in freedom according to reason. 
"o Faith induced by mirales is not faith, but persuasion ; 
for there is nothing rational in it ; still less anything spirit- 
nal, it being merely externaljwithout any internal principle. 
poets The wicked may be driven into faith, and even into 
worship and piety, by miracles, but only for a short time ; 
for their evils being shut in, the lusts thereof and the de- 
lights thence, continually act against the external of their 
worship and piety ; and in order that these evils may escape 
confinement they think about the miracle, and at length 
call it a dolusion or an artifice, or an operation of nature, 
and so return into their evils.”—Divine Providence, 129-133. 

This is precisely what happened with the Israclites. While 
tho effect of the wonders’ done by Moses and Aaron 
lasted, they worshipped Jehovah, but when it ceased they 
returued to the worship of the Eyptian idols. It is 
ever so with the irrational man: “ Show us spirits:” 
* give us a message from the other World:” “let a MAHATMA 
appear, and we will believe!” The readers of the T'heoso- 
qst are, I believe, familiar with these asseverations and with 
the mental plight of the phenomona-hunters. In the days 
of His incarnation Jesus rebuked them: ‘if they hear not 
Moses and the Prophets, neither will they believe if one 
rose from tho dead.” The saying, “history repeats itself,” 
js not without foundation. 


Although the worship of the Jewish Church was of an 
idolatrous nature, they had communication with the angels 
and Jehovah by it. What was required of them wasnscrupu- 
lous observance of tho prescribed rituals, The slightest 
deviation fron these caused a rupture. Since the Jews 
were at heart idolators, worshippers of Jehovah through 
persuasion, it is evident that the Chuz;h with them was not 
a genuine Church, but “ representative of a Church.” The 
Ancient Church was a Representative Charch, because its 
meinbers understood the internal import of their cultus; the 
Jewish Church was the Representative of à Church, because 
jts members did not understand, or, rather, di not know, 
that internal realities were represented, but looked. upon the 
ceremonials as of themselves all-stifficient. Swedenborg 
rays that the Tabernacle and Temple, with everything apper- 
taining to them, represented heavenly veritiee that bromght 
present the angels; and he says also that, “the ritual 
of the Jews, in regard to themselves, was idolatrons, because 
they were in externals separated from internals; nevertheless, 
the genuine principle of the Church [the love of the good 
and the true] could be represented, because representations 
have norespect te the person that represents, but to the 
things vepresented.”—A, C. 4208. 


The conceits that the Jews were morally better than their 
neighbours, and that the Almighty chose them to be His 
people, are put to shame by Swedenborg: “The sons of 
Israel are called the people of Jehovah, not because they 
were better than other nations, but because they represented 
the people of Jehovah [the spiritnal-minded everywhere 
and at all times]; for at least they did not believe in Him, 
but in the gods of Egypt." —1bid, 7439. It was otherwise with 
Moses, the Initiate, that was “adapted to receive communi- 
cations from the Divinity,” and to lead the idolators. 


The establishment of the Representative of a Charch with 
the Jews had three objects in view: first, communication 
between the heavens and tho earth; second, the promulga- 
‘tion of the Ten Commandments; and, third, the preparation 
of the race for the reception of the Messiah, Jesus of Naza- 
reth, by the publication of prophecies concerning Him, These 
prophecies are contained in certain of the books of the Bible, 
are written according to the Science of Correspondences, 
and have therefore an internal sense, and are divine. The key 
to the interpretation of these divine writings is, according to 
our Author, to be found in his theological writings. . 

The Jewish Church continued until the coming of Jesus. 
Its spiritual consummation took place when Jesus was cruci- 
fied,—an act that represented the profanation of the Logos. 


After His entrance into the Inner World, Jesus mado Himself 
visible to His disciples and sent them to promulgate the 
“law of love,” and to establish the 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

The primitive Christian Church was represented by the legs 
of Iron of the Image. Iron represents natural truth, truth 
of a low, but heavenly order; trath held by children and 
simple-minded persons; truth founded upon appearances. 
Swedenborg divides this Church into two epochs : The Apos- 
tolic Church and the Post Apostolic. 


Tur Arosronic Cmuncm. 

The object of tho establishment of the Christian Church 
was the elevation of the mind from the worship of matter to 
the worship of All-father, in tho person of Jesus. For 
All-father, * as He is esse and substance, ig unknowable 
and unapproachable ;” but, as mado manifest in the love, 
the wisdom, and the work of Jesus, the divine trinity 
of saving principles, He is knowable and approachable. 
The worship of Jesus, uot because of an imaginary Son- 
ship of All-father, not because of mirific power, not because 
of a cruel death on a cross, but because of a reflection by 
Him, a shining forth through Him, of All-father’s boundless 
love for His poor, mixed children, wasthe simple, apostolic 
worship. 

But, this apostolic faith and practice waned, and in less 
than three centuries perished. Murderers, adulterers, thieves, 
and such-like, crowned and uncrowned, purpled and unpur- 
pled, stalked about then as now, calling themselves “ Chris- 
tians,” followers aud successors of the merciful, pure, just 
and mendicant Jesus, The inconsistency had to be manipulat- 
ed so as not to appear too glaring. To this end à Council 
was convoked at Nice, in Asia Minor, in the year 325. The 
refutation of the heresies of Arius, a priest that denied the 
Son-ship of Jesus, was the ostensible object of the Council. 
However, all purposes were served, by the proclamation of 
the doctrine that, “ Jesus, the Son of God, Second Person of 
the Godhead, descended from His throne in Heaven, and died 
for sinners, to assuage the wrath of the Father, the First Person 
of the Godhead; and that all sinners that believe in this 
sacrifice were pardoned, cleansed, and received into Heaven by 
the Holy Ghost, the Third Person of the Godhead.” A very 
comforting doctrine, fitting sixteen centuries of luxury, 
brutality and profanity. It established 


The Post-Apostolic Church, 


represented by the feet of iron and clay mixed. Iron re- 
presents Natural Truth; here, the truth concerning Jesus, 
held and practised by the unknown few in the Christian 
world ; clay represents the false doctrine established at Nice, 
held and practised by the masses and their Spiritual and 
Temporal Heads. The outcome of this doctrine is graphi- 
cally and voluminously pictured by Swedenborg. A few 
lines will suffice : 

The Christians of this age appear to be very devout, in 
asmuch as they converse becomingly about religious affairs, 
attend public worship, partake of the Eucharist, and live 
with one another in the friendship of civilized life. But 
ilteir charity and devoutness are far from genuine, far above 
all nations under the sun, they are at heart treacherous, 
lytog, adulterous, murderous, and atheistic; and the hells 
get the majority of their inhabitants from them, —Arcana 
Celestia, 3489, 6066, 9409. 

. Tre Sroxz. 

The stone, that smote the feetofthe image and then he- 
came a great mountain that filled the earth, represents the 
Truth that ig about to take the place of the theological 
fiction. The mountain represents the Church of the Future. 
Swedenborg emphasises the teaching that a new Dispensa- 
tion of Truth is rarely —if ever—given to the members of a 
corrupt Church; bat to those that are outside the Church, the 
Gentiles. We are therefore not to expect the establishment 
of the Church represented by the stone and the mountain, 
among the members of the Post-Apostolie Christian Church, 
but among the Geutiles, the well-disposed of all nations. 
That this is not an inference, but the actual teaching of 
Swedenhorg, may be seen from these passages : 

There is nothing spiritual remaining in the old Christian 
Church ; it is full of blasphemy against the Lord.—Apoc- 
lypse Revealed, 692-715. 

The Lord’s New Charch is, at the present day, transferred 
to the Gentiles, because the old Christian Church has closed 
heaven against itself by falsity and evil:i—d. C. 9256, 2986, 
4747. i 
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The New or Second Christian Church will be raised up 
in some region of the earth, while the present Church abides 
in its worship, as the Jews do in theirs, in whose worship 
thore is nothing of charity and faith, i. e., nothing of a true 
Church.— bid, 1850. 

Tue New Cnuunci. 

This Church of the Future, described in the Revelation 
under the name of the Holy City, the New Jerusalem, will 
be unlike its immediate predecessors in this, that its mem- 
bers will cultivate the soul rather than the corporeal senses. 
They will regard Jesus and His intimate disciples as their 
patterns, As these, they will cultivate love, justice, mercy, 
chastity, poverty, abstinence, and other positive virtues, 
There are such now in the Christian world, a few “ simple 
good,” with loving, pure hearts, with clean minds and hands 
seeking Christhood, but who they.are the “Lord alone 
knows,"-—Ibid, 3898. 

—— ———— 
THEOSOPHY. 
Wuar Tae Frenci THINK OF Us. 
Translated from “ La Nouvelle Revue.” 


II. 


NorwirHsTANDING all the objections which may be 
raised against the theosophic doctrines as a whole, I 
have been captivated by what has been told to me in 
regard to the phenomena which the Adepts are able to 
produce. ‘These Adepts furthermore say that, as long 
as the world is governed by egoism and ignoble desires, 
they cannot give to humanity the immense and super- 
human powers which they possess ; because if an average 
wan were armed with the powers of an Adept, he might 
in a fit of passion produce the greatest disasters, without 
employing any of the forces of nature, such as are known 
at present. 

An aspirant for occult learning is obliged to pass for 
at least sevon years through the most severe, ordeals 
which are not only of a physical but furthermore of a 
moral character, and before the powers of an Adey:t are 
conferred upon him, he must continually give proof, by 
his manner of living, that no personal motive is under- 
lying his actions, and that his moral development and the 
spiritual interests of humanity are the only object of his 
aspirations. 


As far as the mode of living of the Adepts or the 
aspirants is concerned, they are strict vegetarians. Be- 
sides, asceticism is one of the rules of their order. They 
do not assert that love on the physical plane is evil, but 
they renounce it, because it leads to a loss of precious 
psychical forces. A state of asceticism is not suddenly 
entered, but arrived at by progressive development. 
Not only must amorous acts be avoided, but the desire 
for such acts must cease. The will-power of the indivi- 
dual is gradually developed by incessant culture, and 
is the stepping-stone to all powers. He concentrates his 
efforts day by day, he governs all his interior instincts, 
such as are not favourable to obtain the object in view, 
he gives his energies a different direction and creates or 
transforms himself into a new person, according to tho 
type of the ideal perfection which he hopes to attain. 
Probably those powers have a great analogy with what 
we call magnetism. Here is an illustrstion : 

Madame Blavatsky says that she was once in a forest 
in India, and one of the ** Brothers” of Thibet was with 
her, who gave her a proof of his powers over animals. 
In one of the most solitary places of the forest, he caused, 
by a whistling sound, in a very short time, a great num- 
ber of serpents of various kinds to appear. They came 
out of the rocks and the grass and formed a circle around 
the visitors, which moved in undulations and horriblo 
eontortions. 

i Are you afraid ?” said the Adept to Madame Blayat- 
sky. 

She trembled, but she said: “I have no fear, because 

' you are with me." l 

The serpents came nearer and nearer, and the Adept 

repeated his question, and Madame Blavatsky gave the 


same answer. Seeing that she was filled with terror, 
he made a sign, and the serpents disappeared like the 
vision of a horrible dream. 

I am the more inclined to believe in this manifestation 
of occult power, as several very trustworthy travellers 
told me similar experiences with snake-charmers in India. 
I also have been repeatedly told of Arabs in Egypt, who 
have a peculiar power to make serpents come out of their 
holes without any other means than that of producing a 
sound that seems to attract them. 


One of the powers, which is attributed to the Adepts, 
is their ability of corresponding with each other at a 
great distance without having recourse to writing or 
other material means ; by the use of their will-power and 
by establishing a magnetic and spiritual current between 
them. Still more : we are told that the Adepts, even if 
separated from each other by thousands of miles, can 
visibly manifest their presence to each other in their usual 
and apparently physical form. It is said that by the 
effort of their will they are able to project their pertspirit 
or the ethereal astra! bodies, which, similar to the spirit 
of tho clairvoyants, travels through space and reaches tho 
place of his destination with the velocity of a thought. 
This process is called the projection of the “ double". 

Mr. Sinnett, an Englishman, in a recent work on 
Occultism, whose translation is not yet published, speaks 
of such facts. He has been in India and in connection 
with some ot the principal Adepts of Thibet, and explains 
such phenomena in à paper, of which a translation was 
made by one of the most distinguished Theosophists in 
Paris : 

“The most important point in speaking of occultism,” 
says Mr. Sinnett, “ is to bring out the fact that the soul 
of man, although a great deal finer and cthereal and more 
durable than the physical body, is nevertheless a ma- 
terial reality. 'l'o say that a hypothetic substance cannot 
be weighed, does not prove that it is not material. Those, 
who believe in the existence of a universal ether which 
transmits light, believo that it is material, bnt there is 
an immense difference between ether aud the most rarefied 
gas. ‘The materiality of ether may be argued from our 
observations of the action of light, the materiality of the 
soul may be deduced from its control over certain 
forces.” 

Isthis theory given by the Brothers from Thibet unscien- 
tific ? Certainly not. Can we not conceive of states of matter 
so superior to those which are known, that they may be 
looked upon as pure spirit? Let us look at one of the 
most recent and extraordinary discoveries, the discovery 
of radiant matter by Faraday in 1816. This is what the 
discoverer says: 


“ If we imagine a condition of matteras far removed 
from the gaseous state as the gas is removed from a 
fluid condition, we may, perhaps, —provided our imagina- 
tion reaches so far—conceive of radiant matter, and as mat- 
tor in passing from the liquid to the gaseous state loses a 
great many of its attributes, so will it correspondingly 
change in this still higher transformation.” 

This shows that Faraday conceived the possibility of 
the existence of a fourth condition of matter. About 
sixty years afterwards, the well-known Professor M. 
Crookes studied the properties of that radinnt matter, 
which is so much more refiued than gas, and his experi- 
ments have led to the following conclusions: 

Wherever radiant watter comes in contact with a 
body, it exhibits phosphogenetic energy. hadisnt matter 
moves in straight lines. Intercepted by a solid substance, 
it throws a shadow. Its course can be made to deviate 
by the presence of a magnet, It interrupted in its 
course, it produces heat. 

Edgar Poe in his startling Magnetic Revelation makes 
some very scientific remarks and observations about the 
possible states of matter, According to them there can beno 
actual immateriality, but gradations of matter progressing 
in rarefication and fineness up to a state in which it is so 
to say wnparlicled, without molecules, indivisible and 
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a unity. That which men attempt to personify in the 
word thought, is matter in movement. Balfour Stewart 
in his researches in the Unseen Universe has propounded 
similar theories. 


He says: “ Hachone of onr thoughts is accompanied by 
& displacement and motion of cerebral particles, and we 
may imagino that in some way or other these motions 
may be propagated iu the universe." Babbage held 
similar opinions, and these theories appeared very 
plausible to many scientists, Jevons amongst others. 
This author says: “ Mr. Babbage has demonstrated 
that, if it were i our power to discover and to observe 
the minutest effects of all agitationus, each particle of 
matter would appcar to us as a register of every event 
counected with 1t." 


This theory is as far from the spiritualistic conception 
of an impalpable and intangible soul as it is from the 
materialistic theory, which denies the existence of such 
a soul* He, who says there is nothing but what we 
call matter iu our bodics and spirit does not exist, speuks 
without reason ; and he, who makes out of soul and body 
two soparate and absolutely contravy entities, is equally 
unreasonable. Natura non facit saltus (Nature does not 
advance by jumps) said Leibnitz, and Renan afterwards 
wrote the remarkable sentence: La vérité est dans les 
nuances (‘Truth is to be found by discrimination). 
Materialism and Spiritualism are only vain words in the 
sense given to them by philosophers. The Adepts of 
Thibet are acting up to the standard of modern science, 
when they consider thought as a mechanical force and 
man as a liviug source of energies which may make them- 
solves felt at immense distances. These gradations of 
matter, of which Edgar Po speaks, are not the products 
of the imagination of a diseased soul, and tho electric, 
magnotic or caloric forces are, without doubt, composed 
of a series of infinitesimal atoms, Crookes has taken 
special pains to study the questions in regard to thonght 
acting at a distance. Having very thoroughly examined 
radiant matter, he was almost without any cffort led to 
make extensive researches in regard to what he calls 
psychic force. After having made many experiments, he 
became convinced of the existence of a special force in 
connection with the human organism. By means of this 
force, solid bodies can be made to weigh morc, without 
being touched, heavy bodies cau be suspended in the air 
without being held, bodics may be made to move without 
being touched, and sounds may be produced without 
any apparent cause and be distinctly heard in tho 
air. Darkness was not necessary in his experiments 
to produce such phenomena, and to certain objec- 
tions, which were made to him, he gave the following 
answer: “I have couvinced myself that these facts 
are true, and it would be moral cowardice for me to 
keep silent. lam telling what I have seen and what has 
repeatedly been proved to mo by experiments which I 
controlled myself" As to the cause of such phenomena, 
which is sometimes attributed to invisible spirits, Crookes 
gives no definite answer. lle simply asserts the exist- 
ence of a psychic force which can manifest itself ata dis- 
tance, without muscular or any other visible contact, and 
which may make visible bodies move and produce sound, 
and which apparently has its source in the soul of mau 
and is guided by his will, 


A Society for Psychical Research has been established 
at London in 1882. Its object is to study the phenomena 
of thonght-transference, mesmerism, apparitions, hannted 
houses, and, generally speaking, all psychic phenomena 
produced by a psychic force. If we notice amongst its 
members such names as Barrett, Professor of Physics of 
the Royal College at Dublin ; Balfour Stewart, Professor 
of Physics at Manchester ; A. Balfour and Jolin Holland, 
Members of the House of Commons ; Sallas, Professor at 
the Royal College at Bristol, we cin no longer doubt the 


* See Hudson Tattle's Arcana of Spiritualism. 


importance of that Society. The object of the Society, 
according to its statutes, is as follows : A 

(a) To unite in an organised body scientists and ex- 
perimenters to aid in the investigation of certain ob- 
scure phenomena, commonly called psychic, mesmeric and 
spiritualistic, and to publish the results of that investi- 
gation. 

(h.) To print, sell and distribute books and pamphlets 
on Psychic subjects, to assist experimenters aud sear- 
chers by correspondence, to collect snd analyse such 
facts as have been observed, establish libraries, reading 
rooms and other aids for the study of psychic pheno- 
mena. 

Note.—To avoid misconceptions, it is exprossly declar- 
ed that the membership of the Society does not imply the 
acceptance of any particular explanation of the pheno- 
mena investigated, nor any belief as to the operation in 
the physical world of forces other than those recognised 
by Physical Science. 

If the Mahatinas or Adepts of Thibet would wish to 
come completely out of their retirement, they would find 
here a splendid opportunity to manifest to us their psy- 
chic powers. As they are said to be able to establish 
magnetic thought currents, sufficiently strong to influence 
the universe aud to produce a variety of phenomena, let 
them give up the disdain and serenity with which they 
have surronnded themselves, if for one day only, and come 
and prove their powers to modern spirits who, in spite 
of their anxiety to be convinced, are still as sceptical 
as the holy Saint Thomas. f 

The mysterious facts of thought-transference, which 
seem to be the result of a quasi-materiality of the soul, 
do not date from to-day. History furnishes abundant 
evidence in regard to the occult faculties of human organ- 
ism. Appollonius of Tyana while in Asia described 
the death of the Emperor Domitian at the moment when 
the latter was assassinated in Home ; Plotinus, being away 
from Porphyry, felt the intention of the latter to kill him- 
self and weut to his house to dissuade him ; Swedenborg, 
while at Gothenburg, which is fifty miles from Stockholm, 
saw with his thought a fire in the latter place, which 
came very near destroying his house. 

The following is a fact, which recently happened. A 
few years ago lugene $...... was mate of a ship sta 
tioned at Seuogal One night his mother, residing at 
Saint Servan dreamt she saw him in a ship; sho suddeuly 
awoke, hearing him call in a despairing voice, ** Milon ! 
Milon !” but she did not seo what caused that cry, aud 
did not know whether it was her son who called or 
whether it was one of the sailors she saw with him. 
Eighteen days were required to send a letter to Senegal, 


and another eighteen to receive an answer. Abont 
eighteen days after this happened, Mrs. S...... receiv- 


ed a letter from her son, which contained the 
following passage : “ Milon, an officer of a ship which has 
been sent hero, and which was under my command, went 
to take a bath in the ocean although I had warned him 
not to do so, and had his thighs lacerated by a shark; I 
had to tear up my shirt to bandage him up,” etc., 

S......on his part received the letter which his mother 
wrote, and it went to show that, at the very hour when 
that accident happened, she—beiug thousands of miles 
away—perceived what was occurring, and even knew the 
name of the unfortunate,—a name which she had never 
heard before. 

A physician, Adolphe D'Assier, was led by many simi- 
lar facts to investigate such cases, and the results of his 
studies induced him to come to the conclusion that even 
death does vot always suspend the action of psychic 
force, and his Posthumous IH umanity,* published in 1883, 
is one of the most remarkable books that ever have been 
written on that subject. He does not believe that the 
theory of hallucination sufficiently explains such spectral 
apparitions as have occurred in the times of antiquity as 
well as during the Middle Ages and also in modern times; 


* See Theosophist, Reviews, Juno 1884, 
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he believes like the Theosophists of India in a living and 
ethereal form, a counterpart of our exterior shape and 
our interior organisation. Ina case of somnambulism, 
he says, this ethereal body separates itself from the sleep- 
ing body, travels to a distance and produces what is 
known as the “double” of a person. In cases of sudden 
death this phantom of ourselves has a very marked exist- 
ence of its own ; because it is then more alive and full of 
energy, as the source of vitality is then in full action at 
the time when it is formed. D'Assier supports his asser- 
tions by tle known fact that no force in nature becomes 
annihilated ; everything leaves a trace, every vibration 
continues for a while, and the internul personality, which 
in somnambulic phenomena manifests itself, continues— 
according’ to him—fora long time beyond the grave. The 
ethereal constitution of such phantoms explains its pecu- 
liarities ; for instance, the possibility to penctrate without 
hindrance through walls or closed doors. This appears 
not more strange than the fact that hydrogen gus can 
penetrate through platina, which is a metal of the greatest 
density. But this wandering phantom, which ho calls 
posthumous, this ethereal mould of a human form, has no 
eternal existence. Light and other agents decompose it 
gradually; exposed to the surrounding influences of the 
physical and chemical forces of the atmosphere, it 
enters atom by atom in the great All; it is, so to say, a 
fading echo of our life, an undulating and ephemerous 
reflexion of our energies. To the question ** Did you ever 
see a phantom ?” D'Assier answers by producing a long 
list of authenticated facts. 


We must moreover remember that one of the subjects, 
which tle English Society for psychical research proposes 
to investigate, is that of * haunted houses.” As far as J ain 
concerned, I shall wait and see. Posthumons phantoms 
undtransimissions of thought are, after all,not more surpris- 
ing than the electric telegraph, the photophone, the 
phonograph and other wonderful things, which at first 
sight appear incredible, but whose discovery 1s due to a 
deeper study of mattor. Crookes gives in his book of 
psychic force detailed accounts of luminous apparitions 
of persons, aud we cannot believe that such a great 
thinker and scientist can be confounded with those 
charlatans who are preying upon the public credulity. 

Our century, going towards its end, secins, therefore, 
in spite of its positivistic tendencies, to make an 
unexpected turn—not towards the  wonder'ul—but 
towards the unknown. The Theosophical Society in India 
puts before us the great and eternal questions of soul and 
of death, end we see that without the assistance of the 
adepts, great men like Crookes, A. D'Assierand Balfour 
Stewart, have taken up without fear a study of the 
powers which are latent in man, and of which it is said 
that the Mahatmas possess the secret. Ono of out 
greatest philologists, J. Baissac, wrote about this subject 
a number of very interesting pages iu lis new work 
entitled Ifistery of Christian Sorcery. He attributes such 
mysterious facts to the sole power of the will and the 
intense exercise of that faculty ; he believes in the 
intimate union of the physical and moral, and argues 
how the simple exercise of a strong imagination, assisted 
by continucd will, may produce indubitable stigmata on 
the body of saints or visionaries, by concentrating their 
minds upon the supposed sufferings of Christ. This is 
what Mr. Baissae (President of the Theosophical Society 
at Paris) says: 

“ The phenomenon of stigmata can no longer 
be doubted, «nd it remains for us to explain its 
cause." Goerres, a celebrated mystic, who, in spito 
of his extravagancies, preserved his good sense, says 
that a necessary condition to obtain stigmata,—a condi- 
tion which in all such cases is invariably found,—is a 
deep penetration with the sufferings of the saviour. “ The 
soul,” he says, “‘ contemplating the sufferings of that man 
of sorrow, receives its imprint thereby. But the soul, 
the life-giver, cannot obtain a strong and continued im- 
pression without reproducing it at last upon the body 


which is animated by it; because the soul is very 
plastic and during life is united by strong ties with the 
body ; and whatever is impressed upon the soul, reflects 
upon the body. According to this law, the soul itself is 
somewhat fashioned like the body to which it belongs, 
and every change, that occurs in the former, produces a 
corresponding modification in the latter." 

** If, therefore, the soul rocoives an impression, in con- 
sequence of the compassion which she feels by meditating 
about the sufferings of the Saviour, the act, which identi- 
fies that soul in such a manner with the object of its vision, 
reflects itself upon the body, and the body takes part in 
that operation. Such is the origin of the stigmata. As far 
back as the sixteenth century, PierrePomponace, who, like 
every one else, affirmed the reality of the stigmata of 
Saint Francis of Assisi, attributed them to the power of 
his imagiuation and to the intensity ot the desires of 
that great ascetic, these being the first and most neces- 
sary elemonts of stigmatisation, The phenomenon of 
which we apeak must therefore be taken as a pathologi- 
cal fact, which, however, is of the same nature as numer- 
ous other admitted facts in affections of the body in 
sickness, and in recoveries due to the action of moral 
influences upon the body."—Pístoire de la Diablerie 
Chretienne, p. 252. 

However, long before the T'heosophists appeared at our 
horizon, one of the greatest men of our century, Honoré 
de Balzac, seems to have put before us the same doctrine 
in his work entitled Louis Lambert, dated June and 
July 1882. I shall quote from his book some very inter- 
esting passages in regard to Indian contemplation. 

' As a matter of logic and deduction from what was 
known to him (Louis Lambert)of the priuciple of mes- 
merism, it was proved to him that by a mevement of con- 
traction, proceeding from the interior, the principle of 
will could be made to accumulate, and. by another such 
effort it conld be projected at a distance and even be 
made to adhere to material objects.” (This is also the 
doctrine of Professor Crookes), 

‘The entire force of a man may in this manuer obtain 
the power to act upon others aud to penetrate them 
with an essence foreign to them, provided they do not 
defend themselves against such an action by resisting it. 
There isa great deal of evidence to prove this theory, 
but we cannot prove it authentically. vents like tha 
great disaster of Marius and his appeal to the Cimbrian 
soldier sont to kill him, or the sublime command given at 
Florence by a mother to a lion, were necessary to make 
known historically some of the immense powers of 
thought. ‘To him Will and Thought were living forces, 
and the way, in which he argued his ideas, made others 
share his opinions. To Lim these two powers were in 
some way visible aud tangible. For him thought was 
either slow or quick, dull and heavy, or lively aud nimble, 
clear or dark; ho attributed to it all the qualities of active 
existences, he madcthem gushout, make up, grow, become 
old, shrink, atrophy or revive; he made them live by invost- 
ing all actions wiih the phantastical extravagancios of 
our langnage ; he showed their spontancousness, their 
force, their qualitios, by a sort of intuition, which made 
known to him the phenomena of that substance.” In 
this way he could comprehend the exact vision 
of things at a distance, which are scen in dreams and in 
the gomnaimbulie condition, aud in regard to this subject 
Lambert wrote: “ If during the night and with closed 
eyes I have seen colored objects, if I haveheurd sounds 
in the most absolute silence and where there were no 
such conditions as are necessary to produce sound 
(Remember the experiments of Crookes in regard to sounds 
without apparent cause); if, while in a state of bodily rest, 
T have passod through spaces; it goes to show that we 
have interual faculties, which are independent of external 
physical laws. Material nature must be peuetrable to 
spirit. How little have men yet thought about the 
phenomena of dream giving evidence of a double life} 
Is there not anew science in that phenomenon? If 
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this is not the element of a science, it certainly 


shows that there are in man enormous powers, it speaks 
at least of a frequent disunion of our two natures,—a fact 
upon which I base my conclusions. I have found testi- 
mony in regardto tho superiority which distinguishes 
our latent senses from our apparent ones. Homo duplex ? 
It may be tho case that we do not actually possess two 
natures, thit we aro perhaps only gifted with yet little 
known qualities which may be more developed and perfect- 
ed by exercise and whose development produces in us 
phenomena of activity, penetration and vision, such as 
have been very little studied up to this time. Yes! an 
examination of our yet unkuown qualities brings to light 
ascience which is apparently materialistic. Spirit em- 
ploys, divides and animatos substance, but cannot destroy 
it.” 


Balzac, who wrote these scutencesin 1538, and who left ug 
in Louis Lambert a great mass of important observations 
in regard to the phenomena of thought, will and matter, 
may be looked upon as a precursor of occult science. 
However, although well-known and celebrated; yet I am 
sure that a great number of philosophers have not read 
Louis Lambert, and that a certain number of authorities 
consider this work as fancy literature. Very true and 
very pointed is Badelairens’ saying: “The public, relatively 
to genins, is a clock which goes too slow.” 

However this may be, the end of the century will 
doubtlessly not pass away without producing new disco- 
veries, which will enable us to know the essence of. hu- 
man nature better ; but it will be beyond the limits of a 
blind mote rialism, vain metaphysics or sterile theologies, 
where the truth will be found, and the day is probably 
not far off, when a knowledge of the causes will bring 
peace to oar souls, and banish for ever the anguish which 
torments us while we stand before tho unknowable aud 
infinite. 


CHARLES GRANDMOUGIN. 


—— ——— 


ARE THE RUINED MONUMENTS OF YUCATAN 
ANCIENT OR MUDERN, 
(Scientific American.) 


Thatezy it has been published in Paris that the constructions 
of the Mayas were of a date not anterior to the seventh century 
òf the Christian era. On what seientific or historical ground 
such opinion is founded, if is not easy to coujectare. 

In order to pronounce with authority on a subject, it is neces- 
sary to have studied it thoroughly, to bave therefore obtained a 
perfect knowledge of it. 

What to think of a man who passes judgement and gives his 
opinion as authority ona subject unknown to him ? Who has, 
as yet, studied so thoroughly the ancient ruined monuments of 
Yucatan as to presume to have collected sufficient data to fix the 
exact date of their construction P No doubt that date exists, ar- 
chived in the works that composed the libraries that the Maya 
scientists hid, to save them from destruction at the hand of the 
Nahunlt invaders of tho country in the fifth century of our era; 
and also in the books that,as the Troano M. S., have escaped being 
Larned by the fanatical friars that accompanied the conquerors, 
or landed on the shores of Mayax in the early times of the con- 
quest—but who has interpreted them P Well now, to say that 
the monuments of the Mayas are of modern construction is to 
assert that which the inscriptions sculptured on their walls pro- 
claim to be notrue. 

Many characters and signs forming these inscriptions are 
identical with the characters and symbols scen on tho most anci- 
ent monuments of Weypt, and have the same meaning and pho- 
netical valne, Who, with common sense, will sustain the asser- 
tion that the palaces of the Pharaohs, and tho temples dedicated 
to Osiris and Isis, are of modern construction P 

The W,ryptiaus themselves acknowledged that they were not 
the inventors of the alphabetical characters in use among them. 

The cradle of tho Kyyptain civilization has remained, until of 
late, an unsolved problem , but it is well known that the inhabi 
tants of the valley of tho Nile, from the remotest antiquity, were 
always a highly civilized people, making use of the art of writing 
to give material form to their thoughts, transmit alnr their ideas 
and consign in archives, kept in the teraples by officers appointed 
for that purpose, the events of their history, And, according to 
Herodotus (lib. ii. xliii.), they were able to consult these records 
on occurrences that had taken placo as far back as 17,000 years 
anterior to the reign of Amasis. 

Who had beon the learned teachers— inventors of the art of 


writing—nat whose schools the Egyptians bad learned the use of 
lotters ? x 


The Egyptians always pointed toward the setting sun, as the 
birth place of their ancestors, 

It isa well known fact that the ancient characters fell into 
disuse when Christianity was introduced in Egypt, and were re- 
placed by the letters of tho Greek alphabet. 1 have already 
proved how said Alphabet was an epigram, in. Maya language, 
recounting the events of the last great cataclysm—the last de- 
luge—when part of Atlan was submerged, as we positively learn 
from the pen ol the Maya author of the Troano M S. (beginning 
of the second part). 

JE then the constructions of the Mayas are not anterior to the 
Seventh century of the Christian era, how explain the existence 
and use of the most ancient Egyptian eharacters— with the same 
value and indentical meaning—iu the inscriptions that adorn 
their facades P 

lt is necessary not to lose sight of the fact that in this seventh 
century the peoule that inhabited Egypt had ceased to understand 
the contents of theiuseriptions carved on the old monuments, 
having forgotten the phonetical value and meaning of the symb- 
ols with which they were written, And even if some understood 
them, who came to Jfayax to teach their use to the Maya hiero- 
graminatists P 

As to thr use of identical characters, and with Lhe same mean- 
ing and value by the Egyptian and Maya hierogrammatista 
there can beno doubt Let us examine the sculptures that adorn 
the east facade of the palace at Chichenitza, and try to under- 
stand them ; they are most interesting. Their study had con- 
vinced ine that, if we want to know any thing about the origin 
of the primitive cosmogonical or religious traditions of man- 
kind, we must ask the ancient wise men of Mayax—the first 
land -the primitive land, ns the name indicates, 

The explanation of the tableau over the entrance will suffice 
for our present purpose, as it is the relation of the creation of the 
world, pretty much as it has reached us through the sacred books 
of India and the records of the temples of Egypt. 


In the beginning of the first chapter of the Manu Dharma 
Sastra, 8 book complied, according to Mr. Colebrooke, from 
ancient works of the Brahmins 1,300 years before the Christain 
ers, we read; * The Supreme Spirit, having resolved to canse to 
come forth from his own corporeal substance divers creatures, 
first produced the waters (these form, as it were, the rim or 
frame of the tableau), and in them deposited a productive seed. 
This germ became an egg (as we see over the door, in the center 
or midst of the waters) brilliant as gold, resplendent asa star 
with thousands of rays (as we perceive surrounding the figure of 
the egg), and in this egg was reproduced the Supreme Boing 
under the form of Brahma, the ancestor of all beings," "That 
part of the tableau, having before our eyes the description of 
Manti, does not require much imagination to make out, particu- 
larly remembering that all things were created, as we learn from 
the Rig-vela (Longlois, trarsl., sect, viii, lect. 3, h. 11, vers. 1— 
tom. iv. pp. 516, 317), by Brahma through his union with the 
goddess Mea — the good Mother of all the gods and other beings. 

It is a fact that the learned men of Maya» always gave written 
descriptions of the cosmogonic phenomena or religious concep- 
tions portrayed in the carvings tbat ornamented the walls of 
their temples or palaces. ‘he present instance forms no excep- 
tion to the rule. 

Effectively, we notice on either side of the egg this inscription. 
Jt is an explanation of the nane of the personage contained in 
the egg, written with Egyptian charactors in Maya language, If 
we consult the work of Mr. Champollion le Jeune (Précis du 
Systéme hierogl yphique des anciens Egyptieun), we find in his 
alphabet that the character corresponds to our Latin letter H, 
and the Egyptian or to the Latin M; and in plate xii. of his 
text book the identical word that ho translates engendered— 
manifested. In the tableau, for the symmetry of the drawing, the 
word is four times repeated, aud means me he N—the broken 
line of the water having the phonetic value of N in Mayax as in 
Egypt. Hence we have the word me-he-n, that, according to the 
Mara vocabulary of Father Pedro (Beltran de Santa Rosa, ed. 
I744) menus the son—the engendered. 


The Egyptologists, not. knowing the meaning of Kui, have 
been unable to tell where Kut land was situated. 

But who does not kaow it in Yucatan P Was it not, is ib not, 
Mayax, that country of tho Gods, Ku-ob, or, substituting the 
sign J of the Egyptian plural instead of the Maya ob- Kui ? 

Was not the Goddess Maya—the wife of Brahma—éthe Mother 
of the Gods, worshipped in India? Was not she also worshipped 
in Greece and Home, where the people regarded her as a daughter 
of Atlantis (see the word Maia, Greek lexicon), the good dame, 
the mother of the Gods ? Did not her worship extend over Europe 
—in Spain, as Moya; in France, ns the Maye; in Eugland, as the 
May Queen? Was she not adored in Mexico as Mayacl, who 
invented Pulque, the Mother of Men and Gods? ls not her 
worship still kept alive by.the Roman Church, that has dedicated 
to her adoration the month of May, daring which ceremonies 
are perforined in honor of the Virgin Ma-r-14, the Good Mother, 
the Afother of God ? : 

Can all these be mere coincidences P See on the admission aod 
worship of the gods of paganism in the Romish Church, the 


‘works of tho Fathers, and. particularly St. Gregory the Great 


(Epist, 79, lib, ii.) and St. Augustin (Epist. ad public., ely.) 
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Now that the Kui land was Mayax for the Egryptiuns, as it ig 
for ua, it is easy to prove by analyzing the Egyptian hieroglyph— 
title of Osiris—ITe who dwells in the lauds of the West ; interpret- 
ing it by means of the Maya language. 

Wilkinson (Manners and Customs, ete. p. 70) gives this hiero- 
glyph as the symbol for the lande of the West, that birthplace of 
the ancestors of the Egyptians, as it is effectively, even in its 
double meaning, be it as title of Osiris, or as distinctive name of 
a country. , 


But this is not all; let us continue the explanation of the 
tableau. For that we must now consult Eusebius (Prep, Evang., 
lib. ii, chap. xi). He informs us that the Egyptians * repre- 
sented the creator of the world, whom they called Kyruru, under a 
human form, with the flesh patuted blue, a belt surrounding his 
waist (wiv), holding a sceptre in his hand, his head being adorn 
ed with aroyal head-dress ornamented with a plume.” Now we 
ree seated in the egg a human form, preserving still traces of 
having been painted blue, Theblie color being emblematic of 
holiness, tho Mays always painted the altars and the victims 
to be sacrificed with that color, even at the time of the Spanish 
conquest, if we are to believe Bishop Landa, In the mura] pnint- 
ings the victims marching to the sacrifice wero painted blue, 
The figure in the egg wore a belt—the wiz of the natives—held a 
badge in his hand, and the head is still adorned with a buge 
feather plume, 

The same author, Ensebins, adds: Kner was represented 
emblematically by the Egyptians as a SERPENT, and called Lim 
the good genius (Ayabo Guil). 


Kneph is equivalent to ka-neph, and no doubt also to CAN-NEH ; 
but canneh isa Maya word meaning dragon —sERPENT, 


Effectively, the background of thetublean within the egg, 
behind the statne of the seated personage, represents the scales 
on the skin of the serpent, Besides, the lines of the waters over 
the egg are terminated with serpents’ head—canneh. 


So it would appear, according to the French critics, that in 
the seventh century of the Christian eva, for the fact carinot be 
a mere coincidence, the Maya learned men, on a monninent at 
Chichenitza, their scientific metropolis, represented the creator 
of the world, as related in the books of the Brahmins, complet- 
ing the tableau by an inscription in Maya language written with 
Egyptian letters (so called), and making use of the identical 
symbols to figure the Demiurge Kneph as the priests of Sais 
and Heliopolis. 

Will auy one pretend that, inthe seventh century, communica- 
tions existed between the Mayas and the inhabitants of India, 
on the ouo hand, and the learned men of Mayas and the Egyp- 
tians on the other ? Then, where are the proofs to be found ? 

According to the priests of Sais themselves, all communications 
of the Mgyptians with the people dwelling in the Lands of the 
West were interrupted 9,000 years before the visit to Egypt of 
Solon, tho Athenian legislator, 600 years anterior to the Christian 
era; that is, 11,500 years ago, when, in n single day and night, 
in consequence of violent earthquakes (Troano MS, 2d part), 
Atlan sank, in part, under the waves of the ocean, and the sea 
was rendered impassable and impenetrable on account of the 
Bhallow mud that remained in lien of the Janda submerged 
(Plato’s Dialogues, ii, 517—'imous). 

Osiris, the god universally worshipped thronghout Egypt, so 
profoundly revered that his worshippers did not dare to pronounce 
hig name even, hrd heen king and sovereign lord over the Lands 
of the West, and in that capacity always represented him ns a 
crouching leopard (chaacmol-coh.Palam). Champollion le Jenne 
(Precis du Systeme, ete., Atlas, Fig. 92) and Eusebius, also 
Porphyry, the Greck historian, tell us that the skin of a leopard 
was the ceremonial dress of' his priests, and was always soon 
hanging, sometimes whole, sometimes without the head, near his 
statues. 

Why did the Egyptians represent Osiris, Ning of the West, 
under tho figure of the * Lord of the forests of Mayas,’ BALAM, 
the Yumil Kaax of the aborigines P—no writer, ancient or 
modern, has ever said, 


Sir Gardner Wilkinson, in liis work (Manners and Customs of 
the Ancient Egyptians, vol. iii, p. 70), informs ns that among 
the nnmerons titles of Osiris were those of “ Lorn or Kur Laxp;" 
He who dwells in the LANDS or Tirg WEST. 

Mr. Champollion le Jeune (Precis du Syst., text, p, 73) says; 
“Tn order to form their phonetic niodo of writing, the Egyptians 
took hieroglyphs that figured physical objecta, or expressed ideas, 
the names of which began by the vocals or consonants they wish- 
ed to represent.” 

Well, then, if we examine the character under consideration, we 
geo that a feather forms its superior part. Inthe Maya language, 
feather is called kukum. Nubumtok was the plume woru on their 
heads by the kings, the warriors, and all emineut personages in 
Mayax, in Meypt it is the well known distinctive badge of tho 
Gods. But ku, radical of the word ku-kum, means God in Maya: 
hence may be adoption of the symbol to designute a God by the 
Egyptians, 

The segment of circle among the Egyptians stood for ii, 
feminine article; but in Mayas, TI had several meanings : it was 
an adverb of place—Aere; at that place; also a preposition, 
indicating the dative case—for, to, elc, 


As to the character md, it is of great interest. It had the 
name meaning in Egypt asin Mayax, of which name it is the 
radical— M4 meant a place, à country. It is a geometrical figure, 
formed by drawing straight lines around Afoyaz and following 
ls Coasts, , 

Mayax of old is the Yucatan peninsula of to-day. Then the 
hieroglyph, translated by moans of the Maya language, if we 
read it Myeyptiun fashion—from upward downward—would be 
Ku vr-Mavax —God of Mayax —title of Osiris; but if according 
tothe Maya mode of reading—from downward upward—then 
we would have Mayax-tu-ku—Mayow, the Land of the Gods; ti 
being in that case an adverb of place, and the hieroglyph the 
distinctive name of the country, ‘hese interpretations are cer- 
tainly in accordance with the traditions of the nation that of old 
inhabited the littoral of the Mediterranean Sea. Herodotus (lib, 
ii, cxliv.) relates that the priests of Egypt, at the time of show- 
ing to him the series of the statues of their kings, preserved in 
an apartment in the interior of the 'l'emple of Jupiter at ‘Thebes, 
told him that before these kings began to govern the country, 
that is, 11,340 years previous to his conversation with them, the 
Gode had reigned over their ancestors, living iu the midst of 
thei, one always occupying the throne, 

‘The second part of the hieroglyph is not less significant and 
noteworthy since, besides the segment of a circle Ui, indicating 
that a place, a country, is spoken of, we find this symbol that 
also forms part of the name of dilan, as written by the Maya 
hicrogrammatists, authors of the Troano MS. and of the Dresden 
codex, 

This symbol, with its three distinct points, represents three 
continents that formed the Lande of the West: that is, the two 
continents known to-day as North and Sonth America and Allan 
that was between them, part of which, in the midst of a terrible 
cataclyam, about 11,500 years ago, sank beneath the waves of 
the Atlantic Ocean. "l'he high mountain peaks and table-lands 
only remaining above the water formed the islands known to day 
as West Indies, according tu the events consigned by the author 
of the Troano MS. ut the beginning of the second part of his 
work, 

Tho continent where Chronos reigned supreme seems, there. 
fore, to have been America of our days. His sceptre, represent. 
ing the three great and nearly equal parts into which his do- 
mains were divided, became the trident that the Greek mytholo- 
gists placed in the hands of their God of the Sea, Poseidon, that 
we also find represented under this symbol, in which we may 
trace the conception of the idea of the Tiuuxs Gop of the Brab- 
mins and of the Christians. 

As to tho name of the God Osiris, and that of his wife and 
sister, Tsis, no Egyptologist, to my knowledge, has ever givon 
their etymology, It seems to me that the vernacular of the 
aborigines of Yucatan alone can furnish us with the true and 
natural meaning of these words. 

Isis is evidently a dialectic manner of pronouncing the Maya 
word icIN—the younger sister or brother, [sis was effectively 
younger than her brother Osiris, whose nume is composed of two 
Maya vocables, ozil-icin. According to Grimin's laws, osir. would 
be equivalent to ozil, and 4s to 1=idy, radical of tsinz=idein; 
hence Osiris or ozilis would signify the auch coveted younger 
brother~a very appropriate name, that those conversaub with the 
history of Osiris will easily understand, patienlurly remembering 
that his second sister Nike (in Maya Niele—the tower) conceived 
for him the most violent passion, and did not rest satisfied until 
she had from him a son, who beesme the god Anubis. 

These facts, besides many others mentioned in my work “ May- 
ax; its Monumenta, their Builders," seem to moe sufficient to 
show that the use, in the inscriptions carved on the monuments 
of Mayax and Egypt, of identical characters and with the same 
meaning in both countries, cannot be altogether the effect of 
hazard; but may indicate the great historical importance and 
the remote epoch of the construction of the ruined teinples and 
palaces of the Mayas, whose debris lay hidden in the midst of 
the forests that cover, as with a green mautle of verdure, tha 
whole of the Yucatan peninsula. 

But on those points each one may form his own opinion. 


AvuusrUS LEPLONGEON, 

Merida, May 19, 1883. 

———— 

THE INEFFAOEADLE RECORD OF OUR LIVES. 

Day by day, year by year, each one of us is making up an 
iucffaceable record. What men think of us, what our 
reputation is, composes no part of this record. The true 
record may be directly the reverse of what our reputed re- 
cord is, The man who is maligned, unjustly accused, and 
maliciously slandered, can turn to the true record which is 
being made up, with a fecling that justice will inevitably be 
done him, and he can wiscly leave the matier there. 

A man, may not be appreciated by his neighbours, may 
even be unknown to a certain extent by his daily companions, 
and yet boa greater moral hero than many whose fame ig 
noised over the earth, He may have withstood temptations 
such as few would have resisted, struggled against obstacles 
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such as few overcome, and yet his lifo has seemed to lookera- 
on as à very ordinary ono, unworthy of special note. That 
man can console himself with the thought that although 
others do not know the trne record of his life, yet that full 
justice is sure to be done him, and that his record will bo 
made up just in accordance with the full merit of his case. 


Another man may seem to be remarkably well prospered, 
honored and estecmed by his townsmen, and his fame spread 
abroad, and yet the trne record of his life, whch is being 
silently engraved, may be avery flimsy, weak, and mean affair. 
Every man may be said to have two records: one true—the 
other false. The false one is the one by which generally he 
is known among men, lt may be to a greater or less extent 
true, yot almost invariably there will be more or less of it 
false, so that virtually it is a false record. It is what thoso 
who know him think heis. Take even the best of men, 
how fur from the truth is tho popular estimation of thom. 
On tho whole, tho popular estimation. may, perhaps, be ap- 
proximately just; but look at the items which make it up. 
The man will be credited with numerous excellencies which 
ho does not possess, and will be censured for many of tho 
most croditablo acts which he performs, ‘Thus a man’s re- 
putation is oftentimes built on fallacies, and yet it may bo 
fairly just on the whole, he being credited with enough 
which ho docs not deserve to fully offset that which is not, 


MEMORY IMPERISITADLE. 


The true record is that which is being silently, day by day, 
rocorded within each one of us. Every act we perform, 
every thing wo sce, all that we think, all that we feel, has its 
effoct upon us, and tracings of that effect remain upon our 
consciousness. These tracings remain, never to be fully 
obliterated, and atany time may be reproduced, In regard 
to this matter Dr. Mandsley, in his “ Physiology of tho 
Mind,” says: “ That which has existed with any completeness 
iu consciousness leaves behind it, after its disappearance 
therefrom, in the mind or brain, a functional disposition to 
its reproduction or reappearance in consciousness at some 
future time. Of no mental act can wo say that it is * writin 
water’; something remains from it whereby its reenvrence is 
facilitated. every impression of sense upon the brain, every 
current of molecular activity from one to another part of tho 
brain, every cerebral reaction which passes into muscular 
movement, leaves behind it some modification of the nerve 
elements concerned in its function, some after-efTect or, so to 
speak, memory of itself in them, which renders its repro- 
duction an easier matter, the more casy the more often it 
has been repeated, and makes it impossible to say that, how- 
evor trivial, it shall not under some cireninstances recur, 
Let the excitation take place in one of two nerve-cells lying 
sido by side, and between which there was not any original 
difference, thero will be ever afterward a difference between 
them. This physiological process, whatever be its nature, is 
tho physical basis of memory, aud it is the foundation of tho 
development of all our mental functions.” Thus memory, 
taking note of the acts of our lives, buills up withiu us an 
ineffaceable record, showing just what wo are aud what wo 
havo been. Fivory act in all its moral bearings is recorded, 
If we did a good deed with a low motive, it is thero recorded, 
and wo shall see it hereafter if wo wait; wrong iutentiouslly, 
that is recorded ; if we tried to do right and failed, that too 
is recorded ; and if we intended to do right, und succeeded, 
that also is recorded. 

NOTHING IS FORGOTTEN. 


Apparently we forget many things, and yet these same for- 
gotten things ave continually recurring to us, years after 
thoy seemed to have been forgotten. In some enses of dis- 
ease, when the mind is wandering, events, which occurred years 
before, will recur to the mind, although they had remained 
apparently forgotten for a long time. Sometimes things will 
thus be recalled, that certainly could not be recalled by any 
effort of the mind under ordinary circumstances. Coleridge, 
in his “ Biographía Literaria," relates the case of a young 
woman about twenty-five years of age, who could neither 
rend nor write. She was taken sick with a nervous fever in 
Gottingen, a Catholic town in Germany. During her illness, 
aceor:ling to all the phos and monks in the neighbonrhood, 
she became possessed by a very learned devil. She continued 
incessantly talking Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, in very 
pompous tones, and with most distinct enunciation. Tho 
caso attracted the particular attention of a young physician, 
atid by his statement many eminent physiologists and psycho- 
logists visited the patient. Sheets full of her ravings wero 


taken down from hor month, and were found to consist of 
sentences, coherent, aud intelligible, each for itself, but with 
little or no connection with each othor. A small portion only 
of theso sentences could be traced to the Bible; the remain- 
dor seemed to be in tho Rabbinical dialect. With much 
difficulty, and much patient inquiry, the young physician 
traced out her past history, and found that, when nine years 
of age, she went to live in tho family of an old Protestant 
pastor. It was further ascertained that it was tho custom of 
this old man for years to walk up and down a passago in 
his house into which the kitchen-door opened, and to read 
to himsolf, in a loud voice, out of his favorite books. Some 
of those books were obtained, and so many of the passages, 
which tho young woman had uttered, were fonud in the books 
that there remained no doubt that she had obtained them 
from hearing him read them. In her normal condition, she 
probably could not have recalled a single sentence of these 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew passages which she repeated so 
fluently while sick. Ina commenting upon this caso, Cole- 
ridgo says: “ This authenticated case furnishes both proof 
and witness, that reliques of sensation may exist for au indo- 
finite time in a latent state in the very samo circles in. which 
thoy wero originally impressed, and contributes to make it 
even probable that all thoughts are in themselves impe- 
rishable ; and that, if the intelligent faculty should be rendered 
more comprehensive, it will require only & different nnd ap- 
portioned orgauization—the body celestial instead of the body 
terrestrial—to bring before cvery human soul the collective 
experienee of his whole past existence. And this, perchance, 
is tho dread book of judgment, in whoso mysterious hiero- 
glyphics every idle word is recorded! Yea, in the very nature 
of a living spirit, it may be more probable that heaven and 
earth shall pass away than that a singlo -nct—a_ single 
thought—shall be loosened or lost from that living chain of 
causes, to all whose links, conscious or unconscious, the free- 
will, one only absolute self, is co-cxtensive nnd co-presont,” 


WHAT OCCURS IN DEATH BY DROWNING, 


That this record of the lifo of each one of us, which is en- 
graven upon the mind of each, is inelfaceable and endures, 
seems to be confirmed by the remarkable experience» of some 
persaus who have become from drowning apparent!y uncon- 
scious (although it would seem that it is then that they are 
revly conscious as never before) but have subsequently 
been resuscitated. An instance is related by De Quincey, 
who says: “ l was once told by a near relation of mine (a 
woman of masculine understanding and unimpeachable vora- 
city), that having in her childhood fallen into a river, and 
being on the very vergo of death, but for the assistance 
which reached her at the last critical moment, she then saw 
her whole past lifo clothed in its forgotten incidents, arrayed 
before her as in » mirror, not successively, but simultaneously, 
and that she had at the sume time a faculty developed as 
suddenly for comprehending the whole and every part. This, 
from some opium experiences, I can believe. I have, indeed, 
scen the same thing asserted twice in modern books, and 
accompanied by a remark, which is probably true, viz., that 
the dread hook of account, which the Scriputures speak of, 
is in fact the mind itself of cach individual, Of this, at least, 
I feel assured, that thore is no such thing as ultimately for- 
getting; traces once impressed upon the memory are indestrues 
tible.” Sir F. Beaufort, in a letter to Dr. Wallevton, gives an 
interesting description of tho sensations which accompany 
death by drowning. He says: “From the moment that all 
exertion had ceased, which I imagine was the immediato 
consequenco of complete suffocation—a calm fooling of the 
most perfect tranquillity surperseded the previoustumultnous 
sensation, it might be called apathy,certainly not resignation; ; 
for drowning no longer appeared to be an evil. I no louger 
thought of being rescued, nor was I in any bodily pain. On 
the contrary, my sensations were now rather of a pleasurable 
cast, partaking of that dull but contented sort of feeling 
which precedes the sleep produced by fatigue. Though the 
senses were thus deadened, not so the mind; its activity 
seemed to be invigorated in a ratio which defies all descrip- 
tion, for thought rose on thought with a rapidity that is not 
only indescribable, but probably inconceivable by any one 
who has not been in a similar situation, 

“The course of these thoughts I can now in a great 
Measure retraco —the event which had just taken place 
—the awkward mess that had produced it, the bustle it had 
occasioned, tho effect it would have on a most affectionate 
father, the manner in which he would disclose it to the rest 
of tho family, and a thousand other circumstances minutely 
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associated with home, were the first scrics of reflections 
that occurred. They took then a wider range—our last 
cruise, a former voyage and shipwreck, my school, the 
progress I made there, and the time I had misspent, and 
even all my boyish pursuits and adventures. Thus travelling 
backwards, every past incident of my life scemed to glance 
across my recollection in retrograde succession ; not, however, 
in mere outline and collateral feature. In short, the whole 
period of my cxistence seemed to be placed before me in a 
kind of panoramic review, and each act of it seemed to be 
accompanied by a consciousness of right aud wrong, or by 
some reflection on its canse or consequences; indeed, many 
trifling cyents, which had long been forgotten, then crowded 
into my imagination, and with the character of recent 
familiarity. .... The length of time that was occupied with 
this deluge of ideas, or rather the shortness of time into 
which they were condensed, I cannot now state with 
precision; yet certainly two minutes could not have elapsed 
from the moment of suffogation to the time of my being 
hauled up,” 

Such instances as these, which have been given, will serve 
to illustrate with what minuteness the record of our lives 
is kept within the mind, and also indicate with what fearful 
vividness this whole record can be brought up at once before 
us. Itisnot improbable that this is the book of record 
which willbe opened to each one of us.on the day of judg- 
ment. If our lives have been bad, what a terrible, what 
a tormenting record of burning wrongs will glare at us. 
How then is any one to escapethe punishment which a wick- 
ed life entails ? 

H. Reynorps, M. D. 
——9—— 


“RAGNAROK.” 
From the Chicago Tribune. 


Something less thana year ago Mr. Ignatius Donnelly 
made himself known to the literary world by the produc- 
tion of an ingenious semi-scientific argument to establish the 
truth of the ancient legend of the island of Atlantis. From 
this centre, it was argued, radiated the civilization of the 
ancient world. “ Ragnarok, " Mr. Donnelly’s new book, isa 
tour de force of a similar sort. In it the author aims to 
establish a new theory of the “drift” deposit and to trausfer 
that remarkable period of the earth’s physical growth from 
geology to cosinogony. In other words, his conclusion is 
that the ** dvift " deposit is nob, as has been the more lately 
accepted belief of scientists, the result of the glacial epoch 
which is supposed to have deposited an immense mass of 
gravel and detritus, in some cases to the depth of 800 fect, 
over half the land surface of the globe. This catastrophe, 
on the other hand, was the result of the earth’s collision with 
a comet, and the vast layer of the drift was rained down on 
the planct in such a storm of fiery missiles as dwarfs the 
destruction of Herculaneum and Pompeii in the ratio of the 
Atlantic Ocean to a drop of water. 

The title of the book, “ Ragnarok,” deserves some ex- 
planation. It is taken from the Scandinavian Sagas, and 
means ‘the darkness of the gods." The legend paints a 
time when a great catastrophe of fire and flood, of snow and 
ice, fell on the planet and destroyed all the inhabitants except 
u man aud woman, Sif and Sifetuaser, who saved themselves 
from the conflagration by hiding in a cavern, from which 
they afterwards emerged and re-peopled the world. The 
* Ragnarok” of the Norsemen is believed by the author to 
be the recollection of the human race, perpetuated in myth 
of this cuormous catastrophe, which is also paralleled by the 
Photon myth of the Greeks and by others which will be 
hereafter related. 

Tho earth, ou which we dwell, consists of a series of rocks 
stratified and unstratified from ten to twenty miles in thick- 
ness. The stratified rocks are like the leaves of a tree, each 
leaf containing the records of a most interesting history, 
illustrated with engravings in the shape of fossils of all forms 
of life from the primordial cell up to tho bones of man 
and his implements, On the top of the last stratified 
series we find the drift. This makes the basis of our soil, 
our railways cut it; our carriages drive over it; our cities and 
crops rest on it; our water .percolates through it; on it we 
live, love, think, dream, and die. This drift formation, 
often nearly a quarter. of a mile in depth, is mainly un- 
stratiied. In its lowest depth it is known as “till” 
or  hard-pau," aud consists of compact clay as hard as 
granite, and in it or just above it aro found great bowlders. 
worn perfectly smooth or with deep grooves cut lengthwise, 


Above the bowlder clay are oftentimes beds of loose gravel, 
sand, and stones mixed with the remains of man and other 
auimals, which bave the appearance of having been worked 
over by the action of water and ice. Four theories haye 
hitherto been advanced to explain the drift deposit. The 
action of.great waves and floods of water; the action of 
icebergs ; the action of glaciers; the action of a continental 
ice-sheet. Modern scientists have finally discarded all the 
other hypotheses and have argued on the last, the time of 
which is known asthe Glacial period. According to this 
theory the whole north and south portions of the globe, at 
the time of which we write, were covered with continuous 
shects of ice from one mile to five miles thick, extending 
from the poles to about 40 degrees of north and south 
latitude. This ico-cloak must have been higher than the 
mountains, as drift scratches are found on the highest eleva- 
tious, and to have covered all the bays and seas. To the 
movement of this wonderful ice sheet toward the equator, say 
the scientists, must be attributed the formation of the drift 
deposit, just as we now see the same movement on a small 
scale on the Bwiss Alps, where glaciers bear a great mass 
of detritus down to the valleys below. 

Our author finds various reasons to controvert this theory. 
He instances tho fact that the drift deposit is absent nof only 
from Northern Asia but the whole of that Continent; and is 
even absent from Australia, aud a considerable portion of 
Europe, as well as from certuin parts of the United States. 
Why should the great ice-shect have gpared these oases, or, 
if it covered them, left them unplowed and unscarified ? 
Again these gigantic ice-bells, extending to within forty de- 
grees of the equator, must have affected the climate of the 
uncovered portion sufficiently to have destroyed all tropical 
plants and animals, But the perpetuation of these fauna 
and flora is indisputable. Again, the gigantic masses of 
ice, if the glacial theory is to be credited, must haye depo- 
sited the great clay beds which are at the base of the drift. 
Now, clay is nothing but pulverized granite. How could 
the ice have picked out the granite, the primordial rock, for 
its grinding process, and spared the sedimentary strata which 
lay on top ? Another fact opposed to the glacial theory is 
that a vast shoot of deluvium or drift is found in equatorial 
Brazil, extending, in fact, through the whole Valley of the 
Amazon. The dilemma of the glacialists, then, is this: If an 
ice-shect a mile in thickness, or even 100 feet in thickness, was 
unecessary to produce the drift, and if it covered the equatorial 
regions of Brazil, there is no reason why the same climatic con- 
ditions should not have produced the same results in Africa 
and Asia ; and the result would be that the entire globe, from 
pole to pole, must have been swathed i a shroud of ice, 
under which all plant and animal life must have absolutely 
perished, Yet we know that all our present forms of life 
are derived from organisms, existent before the drift depo- 
sit. Another curious fact is that the so-called glacial scratch- 
ings are found on the north sides of mountains, not on 
the south sides, where the ice must have slidden down-hill. 
These are a fow among the many reasons adduced by 
Mr. Donnelly to show that the glacial theory docs not suffice 
to account for the drift deposit. 

What, then, was the cause ? All geologists are agreed that 
it was coinoident with some gigantic and sudden catastrophe. 
The pre-glacial world must have been a garden, a paradise. 
At the close of the tertiary age—the pleiocene period—a 
genial climate extended even to Greenland and Spitzbergen, 
and tropical plants flourished luxuriantly where now there is 
only a glittering coflin of ice. 

The mammoth, the elephant, the, lion, and the horse roamed 
uptothevery limits of the Polarcircle. The remains of the largest 
mammalia are indeed found in the pre-glacial beds in all of 
the regions covered by the drift, and Admiral Wrangell 
states that in Siberia he and his men climbed over ridges 
and mounds composed entirely of the bones of the mammoth, 
the elephant, and rhinoecros. There is every indication 
that the catastrophe was sudden and overwhelming, not 
gradual, as it would have been in the case ofan advancing 
deluge of ice. lu the latier case, animal life would have 
retired before it, instead of being caught helplessly in its 
clutches. The drift would scem to mark the most awful 
convulsion that ever befell the globe. Beside the deposit of 
coutiuental masses of clay, sand,and gravel, the earth was 
split open with great fissures, which released the boiling 
rocks within, and these poured to the surface as trap rock. 
These giant clefts nars found frequently on the Northern 
coasts of Europe aim. America, and the outburst of trap- 
rock came up throu», without breaking the continuity of 
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strata or tilting them into inclined planes. An examination 
of the face of the rocks, on which the drift came, shows surfaces 
not merely smoothed or ground down, as would have been 
the case of a great mass of ice acting on them, but the opera- 
tion of a force so awful that it literally smashed them, turn- 
ing massive strata overeach other in the wildest confusion, 
To have produced the extraordinary ice-masses of the 
glacial period, there must have been just previous toit a 
very great accession of heat to have caused the amount of 
evaporation necessary to the creation of the ice. It is be- 
lieved that the formation of the ice-sheets at the poles must 
have lowered the level of the ocean 2,000 feet. Imagine 
then the area of the continents, half way to the equator and 
on both sides of it, covered with ice two miles thick on the 
average. Reduce this mass to cubic feet of water and then 
try to fancy what proportion of the ocean would have to be 
vaporized to create it. Theaugmentof heat necessary to 
lift this gigantic body of water out of the ocean into the 
clouds—an augment occurring hard upon the mild climate 
of the late tertiary age—must have been the outcome of some 
terrible cataclysm. To solvethe problem, then, we must 
look behind the ice age and find some cause for a sudden 
and prodigious increase of heat. Finding this, we shall dis- 
cover the causeof the drift deposits as well as of the ice. 

This canse must meet five conditions: Power to have in- 
creased the heat of the planet so much as to vaporize the 
seas; power coming from above to have smashed and mauled 
the gigantic rocks and scattered them hundreds of miles; 
power which covered the earth with incalculable masses of 
clay and gravel utterly lacking in fossils; power to produce 
cyclones and convulsions on an unparalleled scale; power 
from without to cleave open the earth’s crust like an egg-shell, 
wrinkling it with huge rents and seams. A comet, says our 
author, would answer to all these conditions. 

In the collision of one of these monstrous vagabonds of 
the interstellar spaces with the earth, shattering one side of 
the planet as a boat is crushed by the flukes of a whale, he 
finds the origin of the amazing phenomena cited above. 

What then is a comet according to the latest scientific 
researches? The spectroscope has pretty well solved the 
query. It consists, first, of a more or less solid nucleus on 
fire, blazing and glowing; second, of vast masscs of 
incandescent gas, constituting the luminous head; third, 
solid materials, constituting the tail, which are ponderable, 
which reflect the sun’s light and are carried along by the 
influence of the nucleus; fourth, an immense prolongation 
of the tail in the nature of attenuated volumes of gas. The 
solid materials of a comet, it is believed, consist of stones 
and sand, particles ground by ceaseless attrition. The proof 
of this is the concession of most astronomers that meteoric 
showers are shreds and patches of cometic matter, dropped 
from the tail, and these meteors are stones. The genesis 
of comets our author finds in the explosion of planctary 
bodies, a theory not without good scientific authority. Now 
what would be the result if, for example, the earth should 
explode? The answer is given in the words of the, author: 


“Tho great molten ball within remains intact, though 
sorely torn; in its centre is still the force we call gravity ; 
the fragments of the crust cannot fly off into space; they 
are constrained to follow the master-power lodged in the 
ball, which now becomes the nucleus of a comet, still blazing 
and burning, and vomiting flames, and wearing itself away. 
The catastrophe has disarranged its course, but it still 
revolves in & prolonged orbit around the sun, carrying its 
broken debris in a long trail behind it. 


“This debris arranges itself in a regular order—the 
largest fragments are on or nearest the head; the smaller 
are farther away, diminishing in regular gradation, until 
the farthest extremity, the tail, consists of sand, dust, and 
gases. There is & continual movement of the particles of 
the tail, operated upon by the attraction and repulsion of 
the sun. The fragments collide and crash against each 
other; by a natural law each stone places itself so that its 
longest diameter coincides with the direction of the motion 
of tbe comet; hence, as they scrape against each other, they 
mark each other with lines or strim, lengthwise of their 
longest diameter. Tho fine dust, ground out by these 
perpetual collisions, does not go off into space or pack around 
the stones, but, still governed by the attraction of the head, 
it falls to the rear and takes its place, like the small men of 
a regiment, in the farther part of the tail." 

Now clay is disintegrated féldspar or granite, and if the 
shattered planet possessed no sedinrentary rock, then the 


entire material of the comct would consist of gigantic stones 
or dust such as constitute clay and make up all the lower 
portions of the drift deposit on our globe where it has 
remained unchanged by subsequent terrestrial action. No 
such clays are now being formed under glaciers or Arctic 
ice-shcets, and all the earth supplies of gravel are inadequate 
to account for the gravel of the “ drift,” for neither Pe 
nor river produce stones like them. But they are just rele 
clays as would be formed out of the substance of a comet 
by endless change of position in its particles as it pursues 
its incalculable journeys, 

Could a comet strike the earth? The answer is yes 
beyond a question. Arago estimates that there are 17.000 000 
of these fiery wanderers within the orbit of Neptune and 
Lambert regards 500,000,000 as à moderate estimate for 
those in the solar system. All the astronomers agree that 
they are scattered through space as profusely as the fish in 
the seas. The orbit of the earth is overwhelmed jn a fine 
network of cometary orbits, and our globe is like a lost child 
in a forest full of wild beasts. In the year 1779 Lexell's 
comet approached the earth so nearly that it would have 
increased the length of the sidereal year by three hours if 
its mass had been equal to the earth's; and in 1832 Biela’s 
comet and the earth were both rushing for the same spot in 
space, but the comet reached the point of junction one month 
before the earth did. On June 22, 1881, a most brilliant 
comet suddenly flashed into view. At its nearest point, June 
19, it was distant from the earth only 0:28 of the distance of 
the earth from the sun. "l'hese area few of the many instances 
which might be cited to show how nearly our globe has 
grazed collision. When we consider the millions of comets 
around us, the wonder is not that we should ever ruu against 
one of these tremendous bodies, some of which have septails 
150,000,000 miles long, but that the earth kas not been fre- 
quently struck by them. 

Let us fancy what would be the result of such a frightful 
catastrophe, every detail of which has been preserved, accord- 
ing to Mr. Donnelly, in the legends of mankind precise) 
in the order in which reason tells us it must have forcua: 

Assuming that the earth passed through the tail of tho 
comet, the side of the earth facing the advanco of 
the tail would receive and intercept the mass of material 
stones, gravel, and finely-ground dirt which came in 
contact with it, while the comet would sail off throuch 
space, badly demoralized perhaps, yet shorn of but a 
small quantity of its material While the earth would 
make but a bullet-hole through its huge enemy, yct 
at the moment of contact the side facing the comet might be 
covered with hundreds of feet of debris, If the comet struck 
head on amidships, the shock may have changed the angle 
of inclination of the earth’s axis, aud so have modified the 
climate of the globe permanently. To this cause we inay look 
for the great cracks and breaks in the earth's surface, con- 
stitnting the fiords of the sea-coast and the trap-extensions of 
the continents. Here, too, might be the cause of these mighty 
excavations hundreds of feet deep, in which are now the 
great lakes of America, and from which radiate in all direc- 
tions fissures like the fractures in a pane of glass where a 
stone has struck it. In such a case there would be a similar 
rain of debris, too, as on the former hypothesis. The drift 
deposit is found substantially on only one side of the earth 
covering North America east of the Rocky Mountains, South 
America, Europe and Africa, while Western North America 
Asia, and Australia show only here and there a patch, as if 
swept out of place by some tremendous cyclone. If 
Mr. Donnelly's theory is correct, the drift fell at once. Had 
it been twenty-four hours in falling, the whole of the earth’s 
surface would have been covered in the revolution of the 
globe, and the forms of life totally annjhilated. That only 
one side was reached accords with our knowledge of tho 
rapid movement of comets, which is abont 370 miles per 
second. Along with the terrific force of the stroke must 
have come great hurricanes and cyclones which whirled 
about the drift-material in the wildest confusion. Again 
it must have been accompanied by a great accession of heat. 
sufficient to raise the temperature of our atmosphere many 
degrees; not enough, it may be, to destroy life in every 
portion of the globe, but adequate at all events to cause 
a tremendous evaporation of the ocean waters. But let our 
author give his own description of what he belicves must 
have been : 

“ Fancy a storm of stones, and gravel, and clay-dust—not 
a mere shower either, buf falling in black masses, darkening 
the heavens, vast enough to cover the world in many places 
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hundreds of feet in thickness ; levelling valleys, tearing away 
and grinding down hills, changing the whole aspect of the 
habitable globe. Without and above roar the earth’s quak- 
ing voices of the terrible explosions; through the drifts! of 
débris glimpses are caught of the glaring and burning mon- 
ster; while throagh all and over all is the unearthly heat, 
under which rivers, ponds, lakes, and springs disappear as if 
by magic, . . . Are there any words that can draw even 
faintly such a picture—its terrors, its immensity, its destruc- 
tiveness, its aurpassal of all earthly experience and imagina- 
tion? And this human ant-hill of a world, how insignificant 
would it be in the grasp of such a catastrophe! Its laws, its 
temples, its libraries, its religions, its armies, its mighty 
nations would be as the veries& stubble—dirt, grass, leaves, 
rubbish —crushed, smashed, buried under this heavon-rain of 
horrors. . . . The head of the comet sheds down fire. Its 
gases have fallen in great volumes on the earth ; they ignite ; 
amid the whirling and rushing of the debris, caught in 
cyclones, rises the glare of a Titanic conflagration. The winds 
beat the rocks against the rocks; they pick up sand-heaps, 
peat-beds, and bowlders, and whirl them madly in the air. 
The heat increases. Tho rivers, the lakes, the ocean itself, 
evaporate, And poor humanity! Burned, bruised, wild, 
crazed, stambling, blown about like feathers in the hurrieanes, 
smitten by mighty rocks, they perish by the million; a few 
only reach the shelter of the caverns; and thence, glaring 
backward, look out over the ruins of a destroyed world. And 
not humanity alone has fled to these hiding-places: the 
terrifiod denizens of the forest, the domestic animals of the 
fields, with the instinct which in great tempests has driven 
them into the houses of men, follow the refugees into the 
caverns. We shall see all this depicted in the legends.” 


As the heat slowly subsides, tremendous electrical activity 
begins, The heaven holds incalculable masses of moisture, 
shutting out the sun. Condensation commences, and cold 
comes. Thunder, lightning, and rain-storms fill the sky and 
air, The overloaded atmosphere discharges itself. It grows 
colder and colder. Pouring rain turns into snow on all the 
hills and upland couutries. Gigantic snow-beda aro formed, 
which solidify into ice. Glaciers gradually intrude into the 
valleys and advance mile by mile, till only the varieties of 
plants and animals, evenin the regions uncovered by the 
drift, fit to live in Arctic regions, survive, and the remnants 
of mankind wandcr over the face of the desolated world, 
living on the bark of trees, the bodies of animals which have 
perished, and even on each other. At last the limits of the 
ice advance are reached, and an amelioration of the climate 
begins. The light increases more and more. The piled-up 
snow and ice begin to melt. There are tremendous floods. 
The low-lying parts of contineuts are covered with water. 
Brooks become rivers : rivers become floods ; the drift debris 
is cut into by the waters rearranged, piled up in what is 
called the stratified, secondary ov champlain drift. Enor- 
uious river valleys are cut out of the sand and gravel, The 
seeds of trees, grasses, and other plants, catch the increased 
warmth and put forth leaves and buds. The sad earth once 
more begins to wear a mantle of green, The sun has now 
come back, The scattered and heart-broken human race 
comes together out of the caves, where it has herded with 
the animals, or from its precarious wanderings over ice-floe 
and glacier. Fires are built, ‘and the sun is worshipped 
a3 the god of salvation and light. Thence Legius the 
new life of the human race. Mr. Dounelly very ingenionsly 
rearranges the account of the creation in ‘‘ Genesis," which 
has long been recognized a mosaic of two disjointed 
narratives, and finds ample support for his theory iu the 
new light thus shed on the Biblical story, but over this we 
have no time to linger. From the legends of all nations he 
gathers corroborative proof of the different stages of the 
catastrophe, and presents a consensus of arguments which, 
if uot convincing, is singularly suggestive aud plausible. 


That man lived long prior to the drift and had attained a 
progress considerably in advance of the savage state—ia a fact 
geuerally ackuowlcdged by the most competent geologists and 
stadents of the remains of archaic life. There can be no ques- 
tion that myths are simply the recollectiou of remote physi- 
cal or historical facts, which have finally crystallized into an 
allegorical or ideal form, The primitive forces of nature 
become personified, and their inter-action is transformed un- 
der conditions of will, thought, and passion. Modern scho- 
larship has shed a searching light on these fossils of the 
human mind, and through them found-a clue whereby 
to effect a revolution in our knowledge of the status of 


pre-historic man. In this rich mine Mr, Donnelly delves 
successfully to illustrate and strengthen his startling theories. 
À universal myth points to two conclusions, that it is based 
on a fact, and that the fact dates back toa time when the 
ancestors of the races possessing it had not yet separated. It 
is in snch a myth, substantially the same under its various 
forms, that the cometary convulsion is supposed to find 
irresistibleevidence. Beginning with the Hindoo Mythology, 
we find a remarkable legend of the rapid advance of some 
A conquest of space and its tremendous fall on the 
earth: 

“ By the power of God, there issued, from the essence of 
Brahma, a being shaped like a boar, white and exceeding 
small; this being, in the space of an hour, grew to the sizo of 
an elephant of the largest size, and remained in the air. 
Brahma was astonished on beholding this figure, and 
discovered, by the farce of internal penetration, that it 
could be nothing but the power of the Omnipotent, which 
had assumed a body and become visible. He now felt that 
God is allin all, and all is from Him, and all in Him ; and 
said to Mareechee and his sons (the attendant genii): ‘A 
wonderful animal has emanated from my essence; at first 
of the smallest size, it has in one hour increased to thig 
enormous bulk, and, without doubt, it isa portion of the 
Almighty Power.’ 

“But still, under this dreadful awe of heaven, a certain 
wonderful divine confidence secretly animated the hearts of 
Brahma, Mareechee, and the other genii, who immediately 
began praises and thanksgiving. That varaha (boar-form ) 
figare, hearing the power of the Vedas and Mantras from 
their mouths, again made a loud noise, and became a dreadful 
spectacle. Shaking the fall flowing mane which hang down 
his neck on both sides, and erecting the humid hairs of his 
body, he proudly displayed his two most exceedingly white 
tusks; then, rolling about his wine-colored (red) eyes, and 
erecting his fai], he descended from the region of the air, and 
plunged head foremost into the water. The whole body of 
water was convulsed by the motion, and began to rise in 
waves, while tho guardian spirit of the sea, being terrified, 
began to tremble for his domain and cry for mercy." 

A legend nearly identical in chasacter occurs in the 
Persian “ Avesta,” and in both cases a tremendous des- 
truction of the human race and reversal of the course of nature 
occur. The Keltic legends of Britain and France pre- 
sent a narrative very similar, as, for example, we are told 
“ the profligacy of mankind had provoked the Supreme to 
send a pestilential wind on the earth, A pure poison descend- 
ed ; every blast was death. At this time the patriarch, dis- 
tinguished for his integrity, was shut up, together with his 
select company, in the irclosure with the strong door. (The 
cave ?) Here the just ones were safe from injury. Presently 
a tempest of fire arose. It split the earth asunder to the great 
deep. The Lake Llion burst its bonnds, and the waves of 
the sea lifted themselves on high around the borders of 
Britain, the vain poured down from heaven, and the waters 
covered the earth,” 

When we turn to the old Greek myths, the coming of some 
monstrous and unexpected creature, to destroy the earth is 
clearly shown. Herod, in his “ Theogony, " tells of the birth 
of the terrible Typhon, a dragon-shaped monster with a hun- 
dred heads, who made Olympus and Hades tremble. Jove 
struck him in mid-air with his dread bolts, and the monster 
fell to tho earth, Yet flames flashed forth from him, burning 
a large portion of the earth and destroying many of the race 
of man, while his poisonous breath polluted the air as he pant- 
ed in death-struggle. So we find myth after myth among 
the ancient civilized peoples, which evidently refers to some 
great catastrophe coming from the heavens. In all cases it 
is described as some serpentine shape, blazing terribly in 
the skies. But the most remarkable myth is that of 
“ Ragnarok, " which gives the title to the book, derived 
from the Icelandic Sagas. This word may be either trans- 
lated “ darkness of the gods," or the ‘rain of dust." At 
this time, according to the Norse legend, destruction came 
on gods and men. The Midgard Serpent and Feuris Wolf, 
with all the giant brood, that hated the gods, marched 
through the heavens to do battle. Odin and the Æsir 
came forth from Valhalla and a dreadful contest ensned. 
Finally, the gods were slain and great conflagration swept 
over the earth, and only two human beings, a man and 
a woman, escaped by hiding ina deep cavern, The two mon- 
sters of the Norse myth, Feuris Wolfand Midgard Serpent, who 
advanced through the skies to do battle with the protectors of 
man and then destroy the world, are depicted in such a fashion 
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as very well to justify the supposition that they might have 
been the ansion remembrances of mighty comets; and 
that there was a tradition of a time when a large portion of the 
world and the dwellers on it suffered catastrophe from such 
2 cause. We can only present the outlines of these myths 
as adduced by the author and applied in detail to his purpose 
in à vague form. It is impossible to do more than to men- 
tion briefly the method pursued by Mr. Donnelly in dove- 
tailing the logic of myth to that of scicnce. He devotes 
more than 200 pages of his work to an analysis of the most 
ancient legends of mankind of all races, from Egypt to the 
Sandwich Islands, from Norway to Patagonia, and certainly 
makes a strong if not a triumphant statement of his position. 
In some of the myths the catastrophe is only one ofa great 
conflagration, but in most there are enough of the other salient 
facts of darkness, tempest, floods of rain, ice, and snow, to 
represent adequately the principal features of the position 
sought to be settled by Mr. Donnelly on a scientific basis. 

In conclusion, our author asserts the conviction that our 
globe has suffered collision with comets many times, and 
that many of the minor cataclysms of the earth are due 
to such causes. However wo may discredit the author's conclu- 
sions, it is impossible to withhold respect for the ingenious 
logic and industrious scholarship which mark its pages, 

———— ; 
THE COLLAPSE OF KOOT IIOOMI. 


An Inrerview with  MpME. BLAVATSKY. 

Mopmr. Buavatsxy leaves London for India to-day (Friday). 
Last night she took farewell of the faithful at a great recep- 
tion of the Theosophists in the drawing-room of Mrs, Sinnett, 
Before leaving she was interviewed by a representative of 
this journal, who was instructed to ascertain what the author- 
ess of “Isis Unveiled” had to say concerning the unveiling 
of the mysterics of the Theosophical Society by Mdme. 
Coulomb in the columns of the Christian College Magazine, 
of Madras. ‘This is his report of the conversation :— 

* I have come to hear," I said, “what Mdme. Blavatsky, the 
prophetess of the ''heosophists, has to say concerning the alleged 
revelations that the famous Mahatmas had been proved to be no- 
thing but cunningly devised arrangements of muslin, bladders, 
ünd masks." Without attempting to reproduce in its original 
vivacity this remarkable woman's explanation of the exposure 
which has taken place in Madras, the following may be accepted 
as the substance of her case. “ T'he whole story," she said, “is 
very simple. Mdine. Conlomb was a woman whom I had ba- 
Triended, and whose avarice I had checked. She professed to be 
a sincere Theosophist, and notwithstanding many shortcomings 
on her part, I bore with her chicíly in deference to Colonel Ol- 
Cott's belief in her sincerity. She was in the habit of professing 
todiscover hidden treasures. She may have bolieved in her 
ability to find hidden gold, but she never found any; and I 
interfered on two occasions to prevent her taking money from 
persons whom she had persuaded that she could reveal bidden 
deposits of treasure in their land. I said that it was little better 
than receiving money under false pretences, and from tbat 
moment sho vowed revenge. Not knowing, however, the 
malignity of thwarted avarice, 1 left her and her 
husband in charge of all my papers, correspondence, and docu- 
iuents, nor did I dream that she would abuse her trust. When 
we had reached Europe we were warned by the Mahatma that 
mischief was brewing. We communicated with the Coulombs 
and the Bourd of Control concerning these communications from 
our Masters. We received in reply a letter from the Coulombs, 
dated only two days beforo their so-called revelations, in which 
they professed most emphatically their devotion to the 'l'heoso- 
phical Society, and indignantly repudiated auy suspicion that 
they were not faithful to the cause. Two days afterwards camea 
telegram announcing their .expulsion by the Board of Control 
and Council for dishonesty; then four months later the * expo- 
gure’ which is foolishly believed:to have’extinguished tho Society. 
At first it created some uneasiness among those who did not 
know the Coulombs and whose faith was but weak ; as soon, 
however, »s the full details of the so called revelation reached 
us we exploded with laughter; the fraud was too silly to deceive 
any one who Las the most clementary acquaintance with the 
teachings of the Society. 

“The Coulombs’ revelations amounted to the declaration that 
Mdme. Coulomb produced the phenomena upon which it is as- 
sumed mistakenly that the Theosophical Society is based. This 
she supports by the publication of letters said to have been written 
by me, letters iu which I direct ber to persuade the Mahatmas 
to secrete cigarettes and to despatch telegrams, as if they had 
proceeded from the occult world. Those letters are said to be in 
wy handwriting, and one at least is unquestionably mine. Mdme. 
Coulomb having access to all my correspondence had no difficul- 
ty in copying or tracing parts of letters which I had written, 
and interpolating in those letters statements which I never made, 
and which it is quite impossible for me to have made. 
there is a ceriaiu resemblance between those letters which are 
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imputed to mọ and those which I unqestionably wrote, The 
only genuine letter in the whole collection is that dated, and it 
contains absolutely nothing iu which the most suspi ious could 
detect any fraud. The other letters represent me P4 havin 
made several specific statements concerning matters of adt 
whicb are so obviously false that it is difficult to understaud 
how Mdme, Coulomb could be so stupid ás to impute them to 
me. For instance, I would never. speak of the Maharajah of 
Lahore, as I know perfectly well what apparently Mdme. 
Couloinb does not know, that thero is no such person in existence 
Neither would I mistake the initials of one of my most intimate 
friends, as I am made to do in the letter which speaks of H 
instead of N. D. Khandawalla. 'l'hen, again, I am made to 
announce ns if it were a great thing that I had dined with the 
Governor, As a matter of fact, I never dined with the Governor 
although i was invited—a fact which Mrs, Grant Duff, who fu 
now in London, can verify, Rampalinga is represented as if b 
were a Mahatma, while every one knows that he is only a Chela, 
who has as much right to send telegrams as any other subject 
of your Queen. Several of the letters are simply nonsense ud 
if I had written them they might prove that I was a silly old 
woman, but certainly not the astute impostor which I am 
represented as being. 

“ Dismissing those trivialities I come to the chief charges bro- 
ught against me, the first being that the Mabatmas were Trauda- 
lent arrangements of bladders and muslin concocted by Mdme 
Coulomb to swindie the public. No one who has seen a Mahatn 7 
could believe such an absurdity, and a well-known painter at Sou. 
th Kensington has painted in London the portraits of the Mabat. 
mas without having seen them, producing a likeness which was 
identified immediately by Englishmen and natives who have seer 
them in India. He will show you two portraits which not eve : 
the wildest imagination could mistake for an arrangement of 
bladders and muslin, Now suppose, for a moment, that thig 
accounted for all the appearances of the Mahatmas at Adyar it 
could not account for their appearance hundreds of miles from 
where Mdme. Coulomb was living. She could not project her 
bladders ond muslin three hundred and ten. thousand miles 
through space, so as to deceive simultaneously some of the most 
intelligent men in India, ‘I'he Mahatmas manifested themselves 
in India hundreds of years beforo the Coulombs were born, and 
since the Coulombs have left the Society there have been mo 
PIU DEUM LSEIRMIONA than ever, a 
‘hey say that I secreted cigarette papers wh 
afterwards to be found. ‘Vhat is an patent taleohoed? It js 
true that I once tried to havea cigarette fall at Bomba. in : 
certain place, and said so; but, owing I suppose to a Rumor alot 
of rain, it could not be discovered. All my experiments wer 
made at Simla, where Mdme. Coulomb was not. Asfor be anges 
Story that is too absurd. No doubt the Coulombs have the 
pieces of a broken saucer, Any oneean break a kaucer and bn 
one in order to break it if need be. But the sancer tho 
Mabatmas restored in its entirety was reconstructed out of 
fragments which the Coulombs certainlyhave not. Tho forged 
letter about Mr. Sassoon, the owner of à crore of rupees wh 
was to receivo a phenomenon in return for 10,000 rupees, su e 
gests an absolute lie. I refused Mr. Sassoon any Bbonomehe 
because le thought he could purchase them with his ru Ges, 
We receiv& no money for tliose manifestations, and that fci onus 
up by the roots tho theory that we are a gang of swindlers prey- 
ing on the credulity of the rich, li iui 


“You are inquisitive about the shrine ? It is nothing but a 
box in which we place letters to our Masters, We ark their ad. 
vice, or seek information from them upon all kinds of things 
We place the petition in the box, and after a time we find the zi 
ply in the handwriting of the Masters. his is so constant an 
occurrence that it excites no surprise. We deny the possibility 
of all miracle. Nothing is supernatural But { assert with a 
much confidence as the fact that I came here in a hansom cab 
that the Masters at whose existence you scoff habitually answer 
our Inquiries upon all manner of subjects, the writing being pro- 
duced in scrolls of paper inside a lócked box. There is ie he d 
of the shrine at Madras to receive such letters: they were aid 
are received everywhere, and when Iam far away. Dr. “Hubb 
Schleiden Prest, of the Germania Theosophical Society receiv jd 
a letter from Mahatma K. H. in a railway carriage in Germi, 
In answer to a Conversation he was then having, and toa Senter 
sation he was then having, and to his questions, I was then m 
London, Who was the friend on that occasion P Mr. Sinnett will 
tell you that Mr, A. D. Hume, of Simla, received letters in his 
own library when alone from the Mahatmas, in answer to lett S 
just written, and when I wis at Bombay. The handwriting Misi. 
same; evidentlythere must be forgers.about—writing in tbe Mahat. 
mas writing and on his special paper—besides me. You cannot 
say I write the answers, The Coulombs have left, but still ther 
are replies. . Are we all a pack of self-deceived idiots j: 
fraudulent impostorsP If the latter, what object ean we havet 
We make no money. We seek no notoriety. We on! ain 
abuse, What do we gain P Is it a pleasnre, think you, to. ien ld 
up to the scorn and hatred of Christendom ? I dò not fnd it «6 
and would vory much profer to live remote in some '"l'hibetan 
Cave to-enduriuz the contumely and disdain hea ed upon é 
because I bare been selected to make known to an anbal ing 
world the great truths of occult philosophy, SRE 
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“Two of the letters, that to General Morgan and about Mr. 
Sassoon, have now been proved conclusively to be forgeries, I 
am returning to India to prosecute these traduoers of my 
character, these fabricators of letters. As for the Theosophical 
Society, it is too well founded upon scientific truth to be 
shaken by a thousand Mdme. Coulombs. On the whole, the 
Society will have no reason to regret thé malevolence of these 
people. Great is truth, and it will prevail; but atthe same 
time it is very disgusting to be abused and misrepresented as 
I have been; and I am much obliged to'you for the opportunity 
afforded me of explaining the truth’ about the so-called 
exposure.” —Pall Mall Gazette, October 23, 1884. ` 


“The occult world," despite the disclosnres of the Cou- 
lombs, appears to be looking up just now. Mdme. Blavatsky’s 
devotees, as will be seen frum an interview in another 
column, believe in her more firmly than ever, and our versa- 
tile Prime Minister has been unbending his mind from the 
affairs of State by taking part at a séance with Mr. Eglinton, 
the slate-writer and materialization medium. There is noth- 
ing, from “the Camptown Races,” with its exquisite refrain, 
“ Oh, doodah, doodah, day,” to spirit-rapping, in which the 
Prime Minister is not equally at home. But now that Mr. 
Gladstone goes to séances, surely the law should refrain from 
persecuting the professors of the new cult as “rogues and 
yagabonds.” Perhaps Mr. Ray Lankester may even yet 
relent, and we shall have the great Slade among us once 
more.—1bid. 

MR. GLADSTONE AT A SEANCE. 

On Wednesday evening (a correspondent writes) Mr. 
Gladstone paid a visit to Mr. W. Eglinton, the spirit-writing 
medium, of 12, Old Quebec-street, W. The right hon. gentle- 
man had a most successful séauce, witnessing psychographic 
phenomena of a very high order. He afterwards expressed 
to Mr. Eglinton his belief in the existence of forces of which 
we as yet know little or nothing; at the same time deprecat. 
ing the attitade of scientific men and the general public with 
regard to the subject.—Lbid 


q "am 
Motteys to the Gditoy. 
RE-BIRTH. 

Tur September issue of the Theosophist, Vol. V., con- 
tains some questions on the theory of Re-birth and your edi- 
torial remarks thereon. The explanation however is not 
complete and requires further elucidation to make it perfect 
aud intelligible. It is said in the issue in question that the 
reincarnating ontity is attracted, in virtue of its relative affi- 
nities, to the body of a child immediately after its delivery 
and as soon as it begins to breathe. 

But elsewhere we are told that at death there is an actual 
separation of the component principles of an human entity 
into three distinct groups. Since, however, according to 
your explanation, re-birth is in the body of a child immediate- 
ly after its delivery; the integration (it might be the recinte- 
gration) of the other constituent principles into a compli- 
mentary group, whether simultaneous or consecutive, must 
necessarily precede, as a primal and requisite condition, the 
reincarnation of the entity. Now your editorial note re- 
moves the difficulty only so far as it bears upon the precise 
reincarnation ; but the mystery remains all the same with 
regard to the portion of the laws and conditions that govern 
the previous aggregation and composite growth of the other 
complimentary principles in the womb. 

3rd November 1884. An F. T. S. 


Note.—' The answer, to which F. T. S. refers, stated that the reincar- 
nating entity, which has passed through Devachan or Avitchi, is at- 
tracted to the physical body after its birth. This rcincarnating entity 
can of course only be the individual mouad, which, while passing 
through tho different states of incarnation and disincarnation, remaing 
always essentially the same. The physical body incarnates and dis- 
incarnates—that is ita elements changec—continually from the time of 
fatal existence until death. The life principle acts from tho time of 
conéeption until death, the lower principles aro fed continually during 
that time from tho astral plane ; that which constitutes the individual 
monad reincarnates at the time of birth, but whether or not the highest 
principles may assimilate with that germ during a lifetime, and to 
which extent they will either assimilate or be lost, will depend on tho 
will and the exertions of the individual. 


REALIASATION OF TRUTH. 

Ax T. T. S. (Bombay) quotes some passages from our 
Practical Instructions for Students of Occultism, and asks : 
“What scientific books will help me to realise the full 
meaning of what is said in these passages P" 


. Note.—'l'he book of Nature alone is sufficient to him who knows 
how to read it. Books can only assist us to arrive at a theory, and for 
that purpose the selection of books must be mado according to the 
capacity of the understanding of the reader. The great secret is to 
know how to discriminate properly, and he who knows that secret can 
learn something even from the most insignificant book. To obtain a 
correct comprehension of the nature of Man and his powers, wo would 
especially recommend “Isis Unveiled,” '* Esoteric Buddhism,” the works 
of Schopenhauer, Mills, Eliphas Levi, Enemoser, Huxley, Tyndal), 
Spencer, Shakespeare, Bulwer Lytton, in fact any great scientific, 
philosophic, historic, romantic or poetic work ; but to realise the trath, 
reading alone ia not sufficient, it requires deep study and intuitivo 
contemplation.—Ed, 


EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 


À CORRESPONDENT objects to the article on the efficacy of 
prayer, which appeared in the October number of Lhe Theo- 
sophist, The article simply illustrates at what deductions 
we arrive if: we attempt to judge of spiritual things from a 
material stand-point.—Ed. 


SEEING IN INK: 


Iam the Head Master of H. A. V. School of this place, 
and I, together with the attested below, solemnly declare that 
the contents of this letter are true and that it was no matter 
of deceit at all. A fortnight ago, a Malabar man came to 
this place quite as a foreigner, and, during the course of his 
stay here in that, capacity he whispered to some that he knew 
how to read through crystal, the present, the past and the 
future of every individual, both as regards his family cir- 
cumstances and his private career. My mind was already 
prone to such investigation, scientifically of course, as there 
was an article about this in the Supplement to the Theoso- 
phist for October about the possibility of reading in the 
abovementioned manner through crystals or through ink. 

The said Malabaree first consulted my neighbour's case 
(call him A). He placed a drop of black ink into the 
middle part of a conical crystal and was looking attentively 
for a few minutes. 

The seer said that A.’s wife died,an unnatural and premature 
death, leaving at the time two children, one male and the other 
female, and that her name was Mcenaehy, and that she appear- 
edin the ink and wanted him (seer) to inform A. as that 
her deathrites were not performed properly, she troubled 
the family. He then said that some of the ancestors 
of A. had appeared before him, and the seer gave the person- 
al marks of identification, which were exactly right. He then 
said that A.’s brother's wife was barren, as shc had committed 
in her former birth infantieide, and that she would become 
pregnant if she gave milk as charity to children daily (The 
barrennessis true). He nextcalled A.’s daughter and threw 
ashes on her, when she became the mouth-picce of her mother 
and said, “I am the mother of this woman. lam now a 
ghost owing to my unnatural death. 1 will destroy this my 
daughter and every one of this family if I am not relieved 
by Homams ; and if you promise to do so within two months 
I restore your daughter to perfect health." It was done so, 
and ever since she is admirably healthy. He next gave out 
A's occupation, &c. (quite right) his past, and present 
and what his future will be. He next pointed ont in the 
crowd one man as having stolen a jewel and buried it under 
a banyan tree. It was examined and the jewel was found. 
When the seer was asked how he did all these things, he 
said it was owing to the efficacy of the ink. 

The dead ancestors of him, whose ease he consults, appear 
before him, he says, and ont to give him the past, the present 
and the future state of the family. In cases of theft, robbery 
&c., he says he is guided by the guiding “spirit,” through 
whose agency he has learnt this art. 

The following questions suggest themselves for explana- 
tion, as the above and many other cases have been exactly 
às represented by him :— 

I. Isreading through crystal or black ink, the past 
the present and the future of any individual 
possible (I have to believe A), and if go is it 
owing to the development of the latent powers of 
man or what? 

II, Could dead persons of any family quite unknown 
to the seer be represented in the crystal or black 
ink to the seer, and could he thercby learn the 
history of the family ? 

IIL Are there spirit intelligences other than those of 
the dead, guiding a medium and instructing him 
whatever he wents ? 
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IV. If such miraculous powers are exhibited by the seer, 


may it be done by '' spirit" agencies such as god- 
dess of ink, &c. are these the seers, adepts in a way 
as regards nature's mysteries; if not who is a 
secr ? 

V. What is your opinion of the seer when he speaks 
of the different gods and goddesses directing 
him, or if you do not believe his “gods? and 
“spirits,” then how do you explain the occult 
phenomena produced by one who knows nothing 
of occultism ? 

He is looked upon as a god in these parts and we ourselves 
are unable to understand tho mystery. His pocket is filled 
with gold coins. 


PATTAMADAY, f 
6th November, io] Ko RANAKEISTNAN, 


We tho undersigned, the Schoolmasters of H. A. V. School, 
Pattamaday, do hereby declare that the seer exhibited his 
powers in many cases and that he was always right and 
that he has astonished us. 

S. Pitcnoo Aya, 
P. R. VENEATARAMAN. 
. 6th November 1884. 


— 


Nore.—I, Clear seeing or divination, which in its, highest 
state is simply a highly developed power of 
intuition, may be the result of a person's 
organisation from birth, or it may be acquired, 
it being one of the powers latent in the 
majority of men and active in Some. .— 

ll. The seer by looking into the crystal or into the 

: ink, or by staring at some other suitable ob- 
ject, renders his imagination passive and allows 
the pictures reflected in the Astral Light to act 
upon his mind. He may thereby see the past, 
the present and even rightly divine future 
events to some extent. The dead personshe 
sees are not actually there,'it is only their re- 
flections in the Astral Light, which he sees. 

III. Yes, there may be clementals assisting him in 
his experiments. 

IV. A seer is not necessarily an adept. Most seers 
are only persons who ‘have an abnormal 
impressibility and are therefore called “ sensi- 
tives." 

V. We suppose the seer in speaking of gods and 
goddesses refers to clemental influences which 
he believes to be gods or which nre represented 
as such, Some persons have such natural gifts 
and exercise them without knowing their 
cause, in the same manner as most people are 
able to see with their eyes without knowing the 
physiological process which enables them to see. 


Wo should like to have that Malabar man come to our anniversary 
meeting on 27th December 1884,—En. 


QUESTIONS. 

l. Is the Nirvana of Gautama Budha universal Para- 
nirvana or ordinary Nirvana limited ? 

2. If what was attained by him was Paranirvana, is any 
re-incarnation after this attainment possible in any world of 
the universal ? 

3. Isa man of this Planet, able to obtain Paranirvana 
while on this earth through allhis exertions, fit to attain 
the same ? 

R. B, F.T.S. 
NEGAPATAM: 
ANSWERS. 

(1) Gautama Buddha issaid to have attained only 
Nirvana and not Para-Nirvana. 

. (2) After the attainment of Para-Nirvana, there is no re- 
inearnation possible for that entity. 

(3) Yes, while in the highest state of Samadhi. 

Editor, 


Acknowled gents, 
S 
SUGGESTIONS FOR A REVISION OF THE SERIES OF GUJARATHI 
Reaping Books; by Manilal Nabhubhai Dvivedi, F. T. S., 
of Bombay. The author points out the serious defects in 
the Gujarathi text-books used in the boys’ and girls’ schools in 
Bombuy, and shows the manner in which they can be reme- 


died. He says that the chief object of primary education 
must be tọ prepare the young mind for grasping the higher 
truths of nature and religion, to, in fact, “teach the young 
idea how to shoot ont.” He advocates a simultaneous intel- 
lectual and moral instruction and makes various excellent 
practical suggestions, We hope that the public he appeals. 
to, who may be interested in the promotion of the noble 
cause of education, will co-operate with our brother in his 
labour of love, for proper education is tho key-note of all 
real progress and the “ child is the father of the man.” 


Rovigws. 


THE HINDU MOTHER-IN-LAW VERSUS 

DAUGHTER-IN-LAW.* 
: Tue author deals with one of the evils of native social life, 
as to the nature and extent of which the very title of this 
welcome pamphlet is suggestive enough. Considering the 
present state of female education in this beniglited Presi- 
dency, wo have little hesitation in asserting that the work, 
begun by the publishers of the “Suguna Bodhini,” is neither 
premature nor out of place, and that nothing done towards 
the furtheratice of the cause can be too much. There have 
been eminent occultists, poets and moralists among the South 
Indian ladies. How sad a contrast the present bears to the 
past ! 


ARYAN MISCELLANY. 
Samarta Series : ''ug BRAHATA Samurra OF VARAHA Miura, 

Mr. N. Chidambaram Iyer, B. A., F. T. S., Founder of the 
Tiruvadi Jotistantra Sabha, has undertaken: to translate as 
many old Aryan Sanskrit works as possible; and thus help 
the movement towards a revival of the long-lost and hence 
neglected knowledge of our ancestors. Many of these old’ 
books have been destroyed: by foreign conquerors and by the 
cruel hand of Time which spares nobody ; and the few, that 
remain here and there, are rusting on old book-shelves in 
families that have long lost the knowledge of their impor- 
tance and scientific and philosophical value. Mr. Chidam- 
baram Iyer observes in his proface :— 

Now it has come to my knowledge that, in many Hinda families, 
whole libraries, for want of inspection, are now being fensted on by 
moths and white ants, aud large quantities have already been emptied 
into the dast-bins, the decay having gone too far. I know that at thia 
moment over 50 books nre being exposed to sun. and rnin in a well- 
known family here, and I hear they have remained in that state for 
over four years..,...... My attempts to rescue them from further ruin 
proved a comploto failure. The books appear to have, by a peculiar 
process, melted together and formed into one brittle masz...... 

Similar injuries to valuable books have, Mr. Chidambaram 
Iyer fears, been probably going on in other parts of India; 
and therefore he wants to save as many of them aa possible 
.by either having them reprinted or translated into English,— 
a language which is fast becoming the only medium of com- 
munication among the educated clusses of India. He there- 
fore appeals for co-operation to such as may have these 
valuable treasures hidden intheir libraries; and we hope that 
in the interests of humanity and their country, these men 
will come forward and assist in a noble task. It is the proud 
privilege of the Theosophical Society to assert that it has 
infused into the educated men of India a spirit which has 
animated our brothers like Mr. Chidambaram Iyer for tasks 
similar to tho one undertaken by him. In getting out these 
miscellanies, he has undertaken the Samhita series first, as 
being, in his opinion, best calculated to awaken public interest 
and arrest public attention on account of the interesting 
variety of the subjects treated of. The first issue before us 
contains tho translation of Varahe Mihira's Brihat Samhita, 
which will becontinued in several numbers. In the Intro- 
ductory chapter, the anthor tries to determine, by mathema- 
tical calculation based upon certain astronomical data foand 
in the Brihat Samhita, the date of Varaha Mihira, which he 
finds can be either 416 or 572 A. D. Mr. Chidambaram lyer 
however accepts the former date for several reasons he 
advances in the Introductory chapter. The second chapter of 
the work is really very important, for it gives the necessary 
qualifications for au astrologer. Among various other things:— 

He must be of cleanly habits, able, noble-minded? eloquent and of 
originality and imagination ; must possess a knowledge of placc and 


time ; be meek nnd without nervousness must be difficult of conquest . 
-by his fellow-students ; must be able and devoid of vices ; must be 


* Sugana Bodhini Series No. 1. A Tamil pamphlet by T. G. Narayana 
Swami Pillai. Price Annas 4, Apply to the Editor, “ Suguna llodhini," 
Madras, , : , 
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learned in matters of expiatory ceremonies, of Hygeine, of Occult 
Magic and of ablutions ;...... must be of remarkable genius and capa- 
ble of solving any difficulties...... and finally ho mnst be learned in 
astronomy, natural astrology (Samhita) and horoscopy... 

In the above and in the long list of the other qualifications 
required, the reader will recognise that to be a true and an 
efficient astrologer, one must be an occultist. The magnetic 
action of one planet over another, their affinities, attractions 
and repulsions, their influence upon terrestrial phenomena, 
of which man forms but à part, and all the different corre- 
lations and interrelations—necessarily require intuitive per- 
ception and the faculty of intellectual comprehension in the 
astrologer. These cannot be furnished merely by books. 
Hence it is that we find rarely any genuine astrologer whose 
predictions never fail. The resources of Nature are infinite, 
and the various combinations of circumstances, according to 
which the results must vary, are so very numerous, that they 
can uever be all committed to writing. But just as in every 
other branch of science, the student is educated and trained 
by means of books and instruction to develop his intellectual 
capacities, and thus be enabled through self-exertion to get a 
knowledge of the higher truths of nature, so is it in the caso 
of Astrology, The books can only show the way, the direc- 
tion in which one must work and the data upon which one 
must proceed. It is our present unfortunate human failing 
to be unable to dissociate personalities from such abstract 
principles as may be beyond our undeveloped and imperfect 
comprehension, and hence we are often prone to condemn 
the science of astrology—as is often doue also with other 
transcendental sciences—because very few or hardly any ge- 
"wine astrologer can be found, whose predictions are never 
known to fail. Condemn as well the Science of Electricity, 
because there are vevy few indeed who know its practical ap- 
plication in the various departments of science. 

The subsequent chapters of the Number under notice deal 
with the astronomical aspects of some of the Planets and their 
practical bearing upon Astrology, as determined by observa- 
tion, Whatever one may think of the latter, he cannot but 
admit that the Science of Astronomy, at any rate, was much 
more extensively stndied and understood in old days in India 
than now, and that the astronomical observations of the pre- 
sent time were anticipated by our ancestors whose history is 
lost in oblivion to the profane public. There can be no two 
opinions on the point that Mr. Chidambaram Iyer’s under- 
taking is very laudable and deserving of support. The sub- 
scription rates are so moderate that the journal is within tho 
easy reach of most of our countrymen. ‘These rates will be 
found in our advertisement columns. Before concluding, we 
have to express the hope that Mr. Chidambaram Iyers re- 
quest to be favoured with a copy of PANCIIASIDITANTIEA, a 
work on Astronomy by Varaha Mihira—will be complied with. 
Heis afraid that this valuable treatise is lost beyond all 
hope of recovery, but he fondly clings to the hope that soine 
of our northern countrymen may yet be able to recover a 
copy. Should that be found, we have no doubt that a sense 
of duty to this country and to the world at large will induce 
the gentleman in question to help in bringing this hidden 
treasure to light. 


THE MODERN ICONOCLASTS AND 
MISSIONARY IGNORANCE.* 


Tuis small pamphlet of twelve pagescontains a reply to some 
of the prineipal points urged against Hinduism by the Rev. 
Mr. Hastie, so well known throughout India in connection 
with a case recently tried in the Caleutta High Court. The 
charges against Hinduism by the Rev. gentleman appeared 
some time ago iu a series of letters published in the Calcutta 
Statesman, and the pamphlet under notice was immediately 
issued ; but it has only lately come to our hands. The author 
meets boldly the principal accusations and shows on what a 
gross ignorance of facts they are based. It is the boast of 
missionaries, repeated by the Rev. Mr. Hastie, that they 
have raised “even the most debased savages in a single 
generation from the grossest idolatry to the purest worship 
of God as a ‘ spirit, in spirit and in truth.” But our author 
answers this statement thus :— 

Every one who has eyes to seo may find out for himself how far 
this is trne. Bat the examples he(Mr. Hastie) offers are not happily 
chosen, We know the Kol, the Santal and the Lepcha too well to bo- 
lieve that they have learnt the ‘purest worship of god, &c.’ Ofthe 
particular instanco of the Kols, of whom the humble writer has, from 
loug contact, as good a knowledge as Mr. Hastio has from Missionary 


* By Sattyananda Sarma. Printed by Amrita Lal Ghosh, at tho 
Byabasayi Presa, No: 17, Scinuth Das’s Lanc, Calcutta. 


reports, it may be said with certainty thatthe only thing they have 
learnt from the Padrees is that their Bonga lives not in trees but some- 
where on tho steeple of the church. Moreover, they are’ more vain, 
deceitful and immoral than their naked brethren who look for their god in 
trees and groves, 

The italics are ours. It is a direct reply to the belief, pre- 
tended or real, of many pious “ servants of God,” that out- 
side the four corners of their partieular church or ism, there 
is no "morality." Further on, the author, quotes statistics 
to show that crime in Christian England far exceeds the 
crime in “heathen” and idolatrous India, He says, on the 
authority of Dr. Hunter :— 

While for each million persons in England and Wales there were 
870 criminals always in jail, in Bengal (the area cf which is about that 
of Great Britain and Ireland) there were not 300 convicts in jail for 
each million: and while in England and Wales there were 340 women 
in jail for each million of the female population, in Bengal there were 
less than 20 women in jail. for each million of the female population. 
(The italics are ours). 

In reading the above, it has to be particularly noted that 
the women in India are the most ‘ superstitious,” the rules 
of Zenana having prevented their being brought under the 
influence of '' civilization,” the glory of Christendom,—a pri- 
vilege enjoyed by their sisters of the West. Moreover, one 
must not lose sight of the fact that the rest of India looks 
upon Bengal as the most “ anglicised” and consequently the 
most “civilized” portion of the Peninsula. If even that 
Presidency has preserved still so much of its virtue, what 
must be the state of the rest of the country which has yet 
retained its stronghold on many of its “old superstitions ?” 
As the author rightly observes, “ These are facta which speak 
for themselves.” What has been the effect on “public 
morality,” whorever the Missionaries have preached their 
“ gospel," is well-known to every child ; and for these men to 
brag about the “ interests of public morality” is ridiculously 
absurd, to say the least of it. They always seem to forget 
the injunction of their Master whom they pretend to follow, 
when he advises his true followers to first remove the beam 
out of their own eyes before looking for an imaginary mote 
in the eyes of their neighbour. And yet they are not 
ashamed to talk such outrageous nonsenseas tlie ** immora- 
lity of the Hoathens," when they know full well that it is 
Christendom that is far more steeped in vice than Heathendom 
ever was in its worst days. The charge of immorality was 
the principal one brought forward in a most offensive and 
libellous manner by the pious Scotch Missionary, which our 
author has successfully repelled. The author has also an- 
swered other minor points, showing the entire ignorance or 
gross misrepresentation, on the part of. Mr. Hastie, of his sab- 
ject. We regret we have not space enongh to consider 
these other points, in detail. 


HINDUISM: A RETROSPECT AND A 
PROSPECT, 


Banu Sukumar Haldor traces in this pamphlet of sixty- 
five pages the course of Hinduism up to the prescut time. 
As he rightly observes, the term “ Hinduism” is most compre- 
hensive and includes in it all phases of religious, scientific, 
and philosophical belief. He points out the course of itg 
evolution and the several phases of its manifestation. In one 


‘principal point, powever, we cannot agree with the author. 


Ife says that original Vedism is monotheism and that pan- 
theism is its later offshoot. But a careful study of the manner 
in which the Vedas refer to Parabralinam points to the high- 
est philosophical pantheism. Pantheism in its highest meta- 
physical conception is so very abstruse that it is not a matter 
of wonder that with many it has become synonymous with 
polytheism ; this may also explain the reason why polytheism 
so largely prevails among the Indian masses, It is very fine 
indeed to denounce idolatry ; but a little thinking makes us 
perceive that every one of us is more or less an idolator. 
For, if we examine the spirit which prompts us to “ worship,” 
it will be found to be the longing of our innev self to reach 
the highest state of ideal perfection. We have each our own 
ideal to attain, to which we are all striving; and thus wo are 
the worshippers of our ideal, which is the idol. But it is 
this ideal which differs with every one ; and thercfore those— 
who have, by edacation and training, evolved a higher nature 
and thus formed a higher ideal—shonld make it a duty to 
benefit their fellowmen by educating them to rise up to a 
higher ideal, instead of denouncing them as “ idolators.” “ Do 
ag you would be done by." Perhaps those, who have risen 
fur above us, may look upon our ideal as we look upon that 
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of those whom we call “ idolators.” And how would wo liké 
to be denounced as “ idolntors" by our superiors, instead of 
being gradually educated to a higher ideal? The author has 
evidently lost sight of this point in answering the strictures 
against Hinduism of its antagonists. But tho question of casto 
he scems to handlo well. Intellectual distinction there must 
always be; and thorefore what the Babu opposes is not tho 
principle of caste upon which it was evidently intended origin- 
ally to be based ; but its abuso through ignorance and mis- 
construction, in these later times. He quotes several eminent 
Western authorities in support of his contentions in favour of 
Tlinduism and ends by predicting for it a grand future. Al- 
though one may not agree with all the author says, thero can 
be no doubt that he has contributed an interesting paper to 
tho discussion of a very important subject. He succinetly 
shows how the ancicnt Hindus were proficients not ouly in 
motaphysics, philosophy, literature and sciences, but even in 
practical arts. We may, however, be permitted to remark 
that there isnot much glory in merely singing the glories of 
our ancestors. On the contrary we, should feel ashamed to 
Tremain the unworthy and degenerate sons that we are, of 
such worthy sires. But even the repetition of their virtues 
may do good, if that is done and understood in a correct light. 
Lot us have that ideal beforo ns and let us raiso ourselves up 
toits eminence. And the small pamphlet before us 18 very 
well calculated to serve this pürpose. 


s ed 
THE SECRET DOCTRINE: SPECIAL NOTICE. 


For the information of friends who have enquired of me 
personally about the probable timo when “ The Secret Doc- 
trine” will be issued, the following information is given. . 

The delays in the appearance of the work have been mainly 
due to two causes—Mme. Blavatsky’s almost constant ill- 
health since her departure for Europe, in February last; and 
the interference with her literary labours by her travels and 
official engagements. The paper for the entire edition was 
purchased several months ago and is at Adyar ; the Introduc- 
tion and First Chapter are in type; and the two volumes of 
“ Isis Unveiled” have been carefully rond and annotated for 
use in the new book. A separate registration is kept of 
subscribers’ names, and their cash remittances amounting to 
several thousand rupees—are untouched and on special de- 
posit in hank, As Mme. Blavatsky is expected at Adyar 
during the present month, it is hoped and expected that the 
work will soon appear, and the monthly parts follow each 
other uninterruptedly. 

I therefore invite such ae may have been holding back for 
the issue of the first monthly part, to send in their 
names as soon as convenient to avoid possible disappoint- 
ment. The edition to be printed will be limited to tho 
demand and the book will not be stereotyped. 


ADYAR, 
27th Nov. iss. H. S. OLCOTT. 


—— a 


NOTICE. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


With this Number, the Supplement to the Theosophist, known 
as tho Journal of the Theosophical Society, completes its pro- 
mised year of existence as a separato Journal, At the time 
when it was decided to issue that Supplement separately as 
the special organ of the Theosophical Society, it was suppos- 
ed that it would bo of interest only to the members of the 
Society ; but we have found that nearly all tho subscribers to 
the Theosophist, members as well as non-members, were desir- 
: ous of receiving the Journal. It is, therefore, entirely useless 
to bring the two papers out separately ; and we shall hence- 
forth embody tho Supplement with the main text of the Theo- 
sophist. The translation of ** The Unpublished Writings of 
-Eliphas Levi" continues as before; but the separate sub- 
scription for the Supplement necessarily ceases. "Those few 
of the subscribers, therefore, whose period of subscrip- 
tion to the Supplement extends beyond this Number, 
may havo the amount transferred to the Theosophist account, 
or otherwise applied, at their option. Complete sets of the 
Supplement containing the preceding portions of Eliphas 
Levi's writings are available at the uniform price (to mem- 
bers and non-membors) of two rupees in India, and six 
shillings elsewhere : postage included, 
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UNPUBLISHED WRITINGS OF ELIPHAS LEVI. 
(Translated from the French.) 
STRAY Tuovcuts. 


The true God, the undefined and infinite God, is the nega- 
tion of all defined and finite gods. 

God drives away the gods. 

Trne religion makes an end to religions systems. 

Reason and Science alone can give a basis to Faith. 

A formulated mystery is a tale of an absurd dream. 

The repetition of such a tale by tradition does not make it 
true. 

A multitude of fools cannot make folly rensonable; 

An error does not become venerable on account of its be- 
ing old. : P s 

Error is caused by vicious thoughts, and vice is especially 
despicable in old persons. A TM 

Every ideal, not iu accordance with nature, is à mon- 
strosity. . 

A reasonable ideal, far from being a dream, is the aspira- 
tion of complete reality. 

Materialism and Spiritualism are terms without any real 
meaning. 


Being is substance, life, movement and thought. Thought 
without form and form without thought do not exist. 

Fables arc veiled truths ; the samo may be said of dogmas, 

The fable of the Jews teaches unity, the Christian fable 
teaches charity, and from the socialistic chavs will proceed 
the light : solidarity. 

Relieve me of heaven and hell, said a genial woman, and 
I will do good for God's sake alone. Do away with God, says 
the mab who is truly free, and I will do good for the sake of 

ood. 

Not to seo God is not a crime, but a misfortune, and in this 
alone consists the punishment of our sins. 

A man who does good, without thinking of God, is likea 
child which closes its eyes and thinks itis walking without 
assistance. 

The best catholic is he who has most indnlgency and 
charity. 


Charity is higher than all dogmas, morals and ceremonics. 

Charity is patient, benevolent and sweet. 

Charity has neither rivals, nor jealousies ; she acts with 
prudence and never becomes inflated with pride. 

She is not ambitious and seeks no personal advantage. 

She never ects irritated and suspects no evil, because she 
revels in the Good and clings tothe Truth. 

She passes through all trials, believes in hope and supports 
him who elevates himself, 


Charity will never perish. Prophecies may prove to be 
lies, peoples may change their languages, science may be 
destroyed and change its basis, because our knowledge is 
only relative ; but when the absolute is revealed, the relative 
need exist no longer. 

A child talks and reasons like a child, and manhood cor- 
rects the errors of childhood. 

At present we see the things of faith asin a mirror, we 
figure them through enigmas. Some day we shall see them 
as we sec ourselves, face to face. 

While we ave wailing, let us keep the three sisters : Faith, 
Hope and Charity; but let us trust in and hope for every- 
thing from charity, because she is the greatest of the threo, 

This sum of the prophecies and climax of all religions, 
this saying which is more catholic than all the popes and all 
councils, has becn expressed by the Apostle Paul in his Epistle 
tothe Corinthians. There you will find truth and light, the 
religion of the future, The true dogma is that which 


maintains charity, the true cultus is that which realises 
charity, and the only truly infallible authority is charity. 

If we denounce priestcraftas the enemy of truc religion, 
it is hardly necessary to say that we refer to bad priests, 
such as are ignorant, fallible, greedy, ready to judge falsely, 
implacable in their hate, quarrelsome, jealous, vain and such 
whose character is in complete opposition to charity. 

"The good priest is a Jesus Christ who has reappeared on 
earth. ` He does not rest himself on a broken reed, and 
not blow at the wick which still smokes; he is the good 
shepherd who carries the wounded ewe upon his shoulders and 
sheds upon all sores the balsam of the good Samaritan. He 
consoles, mitigates troubles and unites hearts; he releases 
the adulteress, ends the repentance of Magdalene, gives 
without regret his life for his enemies, without considering it 
a sacrifice. To snch a priest like Jesus Christ belongs the 
empire of souls; the people will believe in what he teaches, 
because they are convinced by his example. Let such a priest 
appear and religion will again tlourish ; but, if represented by 
intriguants, party-men and persecutors of science and reason, 
she will certainly lose ground and become less and less 
every day. 


———— 
THEOSOPHY ABROAD. 
Lecture BY Coroxrn H. S. OLCOTT. 


. Colonel H. S. Olcott, President-Founder of the Theosophical 
Society, delivered a lecture on Sunday ovening in Patcheappah’s 
Hall, on “ Theosophy Abroad.” The hall was crowded. Col. Ol- 
cott entered the hall amid loud applause. Mr. Ananda Charla 
having been voted to the chnir, Col. Olcott proceeded te nddress 
the meeting, He began by stating that when he left for Enu- 
rope in February last, he carried with him o recollection of their 
kind greetings, He said that Theosophy lived and grew in spite 
of the attacks of people who did not understand ''heosophy or the 
Hindus ; and the Founders would always try to deserve their con- 
fidence and respect. They were not afraid to look forward to a 
time when their acts would be commented on. He said that 
some people supposed that Theosophy was discovered by the 
founders in some hole or corner. It was not so. ‘Theosophy 
had been known in India from remote ages, under its conge- 
nital names of Atma Vidya and Brabina Vidya, The Colonel said 
that the founders only tried to make the people of India nnder- 
stand what precious and noble ideas they had themselves possess- 
ed these hundreds and thousands of years. He stated that the 
natives respected the Founders because they said to the 
young students of India, that they were the heirs of 
the most majestic philosophy on earth, the philosophy 
embodied in the. teachings of the Rishis of Arynvarta. He 
compared the Hindu and German systems of philosophy, and 
said that they both represented the same intellectual evolution, 
As they had in India the transcendental philosophy of Sankara 
Acharya, similarly the Germans had a system closely resembling 
it. He said his home was India, India was the cradle of philoso- 
phy, and it was in that land that was established the philosophy 
called Theosophy. He had been working for the last six 
years in India. ‘lhe Society was founded with a double purpose : 
firstly, to do good to the people, and secondly to do 
good to the Westerns by creating in them a love for the study 
of Hindu philosophy. He then gave an account of his travels 
in Europe. He said that wherever they went they found that 
many of the best minds received with great interest and gratitude 
the principle of universal justice as expounded in Hindu Philoso- 
phy. Some of the most eminent men of Europe had joined the 
Theosophical Society. At Paris among others he met the princi- 
pal leaders of the Royalist Reactionary party, with whom he had 
discussions on the religious state of France. He spoke there 
also against materialistic scepticism. He had had debates with 
some of the chief representatives of material science in France, 
the result of which was to show them that the promoters 
of occult philosophy did not accept anything ontside the 
canons of science. Hoe said that there was a rumour abroad 
in Paris that Mndame. Blavatsky and himself had been sent 
there to propagate Buddhism. In England they found tbat 
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their colleague, Mr, A. P. Sinnett, that ardent friend of India, 
late of the Pioneer, had been doing great good. Mr. Sinnett 
had considerably increased his fame by the publication of his 
“ Occult World" and “Esoteric Buddhism." The speaker then 
made reference to Professor William Crookes, the discoverer 
of ‘ radiant matter,’ and to Mohini Mohan Chatterjea, M. A., B. L. 
of Calcutta University, who had accompanied bim, and to a 
young Parsi gentleman who proceeded to Europe to study the 
philosophy of the West, He assured them that when that young 
man returned, he would be able to show that the philosophy and 
science of India were better than any of the rest. He next described 
his visit to Edinburgb. At the end of a lecture he delivered there 
on Theosophy, a Reverend gentleman came up to him, telling 
him that Theosopby. was the very essence of his religion, and 
assured him of his warm sympathies. He next spoke of 
Germany, the cradle of western thought and western philosophy. 
There he came in contact with some of the most respected 
thinkers in the German empire, and he had been met by 
delegates from America, &c. He organised a German branch, 
and elected Dr. Hübbe Schleiden as its President. He assured 
them that he had not been idle in Europe. He bad 
worked there with the one object of bringing together 
the sensible and thinking men of the West avd of 
the East, and of convincing tbe former that the Hindus were 
the custodians of the most complete philosophy in the world. 
He spoke then of the Indian labours of Dr. Hartmann, 
Mr. St. George Lane-Fox, Mr. Brown, aud Mr. W. Q, Judge 
during his absence in Europe. He stated that at the next 
anniversary there would be two delegates trom the Lon- 
don Branch present, who would he able to show to all 
India that ‘I'heosophy grew, in spite of all the hubbub 
about the collapse of Koot Hoomi. Ne very firmly repudiat- 
ed the charges made against the founders, They had not heen 
selfish, nor had they laboured in the cause of Theosophy with the 
hope of getting money from any body. (Shoutsof “No No"). He 
was not given to boasting. He did not need any praise for his 
labours, If "lheosophy was a vision, he said, he must 
be condemned as a fanatic fool for having given up & prosperous 
worldly career for its sake! ‘The Founders themselves gave 
Rs. 40,000 to the Theosophical Society, and his colleague, Mme. 
Blavatsky never advised any man to he immoral, irreligious, 
untruthful, disbonest, or unpatriotic. They (tbe Founders) had 
devoted their lives to Theosophy—not for the sake of fame, but 
because their hearts were touched by a beam of the light that 
shone from Himavat. It would be opposed to his experience 
asa lawyer to express an opinion on the articles relating to the 
alleged collapse of Koot Hoomi. But the sifting of the question 
by the light of ‘certain fresh documentary evidence in the 
hand of the Founders would show up the conduct of authors of 
this calumny ino most reprehensible light, as regards this 
present case. Everything in time would be made clear. He spoke 
of Madame Blavatsky’s labours in the cause of 'l'heosophy, and 
said that he was indebted to her for the discovery of Hindu 
philosophy. She never drew a disloyal breath to India. The 
natives of India were greatly indebted to her for being the 
. most ardent champion of their mother-land. It was she who had 
madehim turn aside from his prosperous worldly career and 
pledge bimself to work and die for India. It was she who 
showed to him the sublimity of Hindu philosophy. In his last 
address, he had proposed the formation ofan Aryan League of 
Honor, the objeets of which would be to awaken a new sentiment 
in the schools of India, and tocreate in the minds of Hindu boys 
a love for Sanscrit, so that they might hand down to their chil- 
dren a,better knowledge of their forefathers. He was deter- 
mined to carry out bis. proposal, as he was fully convinced of 
its importance. He alluded to Pacheappah's liberal endowments 
for educational purposes, and hoped that Pacheappah’s College 
would he endowed three times as much, and that a B. A. class 
would be introduced so that Hindus might take their degrees 
under native auspices. He exborted real lovers of India to co- 
operate with the League for the resuscitation of Hindu morality 
and spirituality. He concluded by thanking them for the reception 
accorded to him, and assured them that Madras would be the 
place where he would live, and work, and die, (Loud and pro- 
longed cheers.) 


A vote of thanks to the lecturer brought the meeting toa 
close.— (Madras Mail, November 18, 1884.) 


ae amend 
SHORT NOTES ON PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES, 
No. 5. 
CnurROGNOMY AND PALMISTRY. 
Br W. Q. J. 

OniRocNOMY is the art of delineating character by means of 
the hand. One of the arts of the Gypsies of Europe is Palmistry 
which is allied to Chiroguomy, By means of the lines of the 
palm they pretend to tell the fate of the individual. Very often 
they make astonishing statements after having looked at your 
palm. Whether they do it by reasoning from the lines found 
therein, or by clairvoyant power, is a question, Being a strange 
and peculiar people living near to nature, it is very likely that 
clairvoyance aids them as much aa anything else, 


But there is no reason why from the hand the character cannot 
be determined ; and many rules exist, easily verifiable, by which 
it is claimed the course of life of the man can be told. 

In the West two Frenchmen, D'Arpentigny and Desbaoles, 
the latter still living, did much to give a certain respectability 
to this study.* In England, there are laws on the statute book, 
prohibiting under penalty any use of palmistry. 

In that old Egyptian remnant, the Book of Joh, which the 
Christians have purloiued and put in their collection of sacred 
writiogs, it is said, in the Chaldean Version, C. 37, v. 7, “In the 
hands of all the sons of men God places marks that all men may 
know their own works." And as early as B. C. 428, the philoso- 
pher Ánaxagoras tought the same views as the later Frenchmen. 

If the anatomist can tell from a scale, or a single tooth or 
bone, just what the fish or animal looked like, the class to which 
it belongs, why should there be any doubt that, from the hand, 
the man's character can be known. Agassiz said that upon 
looking at a single scale he could at once see the whole fish. 

In India palmistry is well known, and the memorandum is, 
it must be confessed, written in complete ignorance of the Hindu 
system. My only object isto incite inquiry, discussion, and com- 
parison of results. 

A natural division is into two parts, (a) the fingers, and (2) 
the palm. 

The fingers are regarded as relating to intellectual life, and the 
palm to animal life. In the palm the blood accumulates mora 
than in the fingers. 

Smooth, pointed fingers indicate impressibility, spontaneity, 
love of pleasure, inspiration, want of practicability, 

Knotty fingers show philosophical tendencies and practical 
abilities. 

D. Arpentigny observed this by accident. He was a visitor 
at a house, where the husband delighting in science and mecha- 
nics, but whose wife did not, had a separate day for his own re- 
ceptions. The wife liked art and music. D'Arpentigny went to 
the soiries of each and discovered that the visitors of the hus- 
band had knotty hands, while tho hands of nearly all the wife's 
friends were smooth and pointed. 

If the palm is thick and hard, animal instincts prevail ; if thick 
and supple, egotism and sensuality are indicated. If it be 
hollow and firmly elastic, tbere is mental vigour. Of course 
different combinations of these peculiarities in the hand will de- 
note differences of mixed character. 

In the fingers, if the first, orend, joint is well pronounced, 
there is self-confidenco, independence, and aptitude for the 
sciences ; but this, in an otherwise feeble hand, shows pettiness, 
discontent and fault finding. 

The tips of the fingers are divided into four classes, viz.: 1. 
spatulons or spread ont; 2, square; 3, oval; 4 pointed. 

In the same hand the fingers may present all these differences. 
One may be of one class and the others of another. If they are 
uniform, then the character will be an uniform one. No. 1 means 
activity, labor ; No. 2, love of precedent and routine ; Nos. 3 and 
4, artistic ability, inspiration and laziness, 

The thumb is a valuable index of the character. If small, ther 
the man is irresolute and vacillating ; if large, then the will is 
strong and the heart is governed by the reason, The palm, how- 
ever, wil modify this, Voltaire, whose will and reason were pow- 
erful, had enormous thumbs, 

The first, or end, joint represents will; and the second, joining 
to the palm, reason or logic. The length or development of 
these are almost exactly proportional to tbe power of the quali 
ties which they represent. 

The root of the thumb, which constitutes a large part of the 
palm, indicates the presence or absence of sensual desires, If 
large and the joints of logic and will are also large, then the 
will and reason control the passions; but if those joints are 
amall and the root large, the passions must rule. It is said that 
in the bands of debauchees and all lewd women, it will be found 
that the root is full aud active, while the joints referred to are 
short, small and feeble. 

Of course in making a judgment, one must keep in view the 
proportions of the wholo hand and body, fora small man may 
have joints in his thumb absolutely small but relatively 
large, 

‘The 2nd finger isin general square, but if it be round, then 
vanity is indicated, and if the thumb be weak, frivolity. Tha 
root joint of this linger, if large, shows selfishness, 

The 3rd relates to art. Ifit be round there is garrulity; if 
square, love of defined art and truth, while, if it be spatuloug, 
there is love of action and of portrayals of art either in speech or 
gesture. 

Tbe little or 4th finger is related to abstract science and 
mathematics. This finger will be raised and disconnected 
from the others by those who are prone to exercise much artifico 
or address. Inthe days when great attention was paid to “de~ 
portment,” it became the fashion to so raise and disconnect 
this finger; and it will be found in India that this peculiarity is 
widespread. . 


The length of the fingers must be also taken into considera- 
tion. If they are short, the person is hasty, and one who comeg 


* La Science dela Main; L. C. D'Arpentigny, 2nd Ed; Los Myx 
teres de la Main: A. D. Doshbaolles, 5th Ed. 
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to general conclusions. If they are long, then the owner is 
careful and attentive to detail Des Bavolles says: “ Be on 
your guard against one who to long fingers joins the philosophi- 
cal knot (or well defined first joint). He commences by a 
detailed investigation of your character, a knowledge of which 
he quickly obtains, more particularly if he possesses a thumb 
with a long second phalange (logic).” 

Hard hands give action and strength; soft ones show love 
of ease. Both may be alike intellectually and yet differ essenti- 
ally in habits. 

Curiously enough small handed races with spatulous fingers 
seem to be those who produced works of colossal size. ‘lhe 
mighty Egyptian civilization and buildings have been attributed 
toa small handed people.* In India this can also be seen. 

The open hand shows joy, confidence and magnanimity, as 
wellas waut of secretiveness. The closed palm shows vexation, 
or doubt, or deceit and nearly always secretiveness. One who 
habitually walks with closed fingers over the thumb, will certainly 
be able to keep a secret and his own affairs to himself, as well as 
perhaps being a deceiver. It is certain that a deceitful or 
treacherous person will not show his palms, 

As these notes are not intended to be exhaustive, and as the 
present publications in English are not wholly reliable in regard 
to the lines iu the hand, by which it is said the destiny of the. 
man may be told, I do not intend to go fully into this branch of 
the subject. A few references will suffice. 

There are three principal lines in the palm, One runs comple. 
tely around the thumb root and is called the **line of life.” When 
strong, or double or unbroken, it indicates in general a good con- 
stitution and length of life. . If there be also three lines running 


around the wrist, called the Magic Bracelet, then it is said the per- . 


Eon will live to.be nearly 100, If the line of life is broken, it.in- 
dicates disease, if it oecurs in one hand only ; but, if in both, it is 
said to mean early death. 

The line of the heart begins at the root of the little finger, 
running across the palm part of the way. In Indian hands it 
very often runs completely into the space between the Ist and 
2nd fingers, thus cutting off the 1st finger entirely. 

The line of the hend begins at the root of the 1st finger, joining 
generally the line of life with which it should form an acute an- 
gle. Its course is across the palm, seldom running farther than 
about 3 inches from the edge of the palm. 

In many idiots thére is but one line for these last two. 

_ General rules may be laid down in the same way as regards 
reading the character. If the lines are strong, deep, broken, co- 
lored, light or interrupted, then a judgment in accordance with 
the modification can be given. 

. It is certain that there is a great deal of knowledge on this 
Bubject in India, and it is hoped it may be brought out by these 


suggestions, for as an index of character and consequently of 


fate in part, the hand of man is unequalled. 
——@——* 


A PROPHET IN FRESNO, PACIFIC COAST. 


The wonderful stories that are wafted bere from the Coast 
Mountains, relative to the venerable priest who holds forth in a 
lonely valley near tho Cantua, continue to excite attention, espe- 


cially among the Mexican population, and many families of that. 


nationality, as well as quite a number of Frenchmen and Portu- 
guese, are abandoning their property and repairing thither, as 
they say, to remain to the end of time. A number of those, who 
went over at the first bidding, have returned, and have packed 
up their household goods, or are now doing so, preparatory to 
returning. 


Pedro Lascelle, an intelligent Basque Frenchman, who was 


over with his wife to investigate the matter, returned home last 
week, and packed up and started back last Saturday. 


Wishing to gain some facts relative to the mysterious man of 
the mountains, an “ Expositor’ reporter interviewed Mr. 
Lascelle, but was unable, in consequence of the difficulty of 
conversing with him, he speaking very broken English, to gain as 
full particulars as desired. However, he ascertained that Mr. 
Lascelle had seen and conversed with the unknown being. He 
describes him as a wonderful man, possessing the power to call 
all who come by their proper names at sight; to heal the sick 
and relieve the distressed. He has sent out word to all who 
want to be saved to go and see him, and if they believe in him 
they shall not die. 


, Who this wonderful being is Mr. Lascelle does not pretend to 
say, but he says others claim that bis name is Fatber Mahin, a 
priest who was venerated for his righteousness, and who passed 
away this earthly life and became an immortal spirit 866 years 
ago, and that he before visited the same section some forty-six 
years ago. 


He announces to the faithful that all mankind, who do not rese 
pond to his invitation to locate in the Coast Mountains and obey 
the commands of God, will be destroyed by fire and flood within 
three years. He says for them to abandon everything and come 
there and he will provide for and take care of them. He has 
with him tablets of stone containing the laws of God engraved 


* Proc. of Anthropological Society, Paria, 1863, 


on them. These he brought from the shores of Galilee, they 
having been engraved by immortal hands. He asks no money, 
nor worldly goods. "hey are as mere dross to him. His wants 
are Supplied by hands unseen. 

` It is related by Mr. Laacelle that a Portuguese, who did not at 
first believe, has, on further investigation, become so thoroughly 
convinced that the padre is a supernatural being, and that he 
truthfully foretells tbe end of time, that he has sent for all hia 
relatives, now residing in Portugal, to come there and be saved. 

A bed ridden woman has by his magic touch been restored to 
health and youthfulness. Many other remarkable stories are 
related. That certain portions of the country's popnlation 
strongly believe that the priest is a simon pure messenger from 
Heaven, is illustrated by the manner in which they are flocking 
to his presence, Joaquin Lamonthe and family, and a number 
of others, will leave Fresno in a few days, to remain permanently 
at the Cantua. 

We have not tried to elaborate on this story, but have given 
the plain statements of those who have been over there. Who 
the manis who is pretending to be immortal and what is his 
real object is not for us to say, but certain it is some one bas 
stirred up quite a commotion. Were the distance not so great, 
we would endeavour te givea more elaborate statement of the 
matter by sending a reporter there, but the cost would be too 
great. 


Mr, Lascelle says that people call him a fool, but he has seen 
enough to satisfy him that it is good to be in the presence of the 
great prophet. He has left his home and property here in 
town, and says he has confidence that it will be protected by a 
higher power during his absence.—Fresno Expositor. . 


——— 
THEOSOPHY. 
(By Parasu Nata Cuucxersutry, F. T. S.) 


Every member of the Theosophical Society should know what 
Theosophy is. It is quite useless to join the Society and remain 
quite ignorant as ever, Such members will not profit nor prove 
useful. Itis quite indispensable for every member to devote 
his time and energy to the development and culture of bis 
mental, moral and spiritual faculties. To realize this object, 
constant reading and meditation, particularly of the Theosopbical 
works, and the valuable instructions that appear in the 
columns of the Theosophist,* are absolutely necessary. Every 
member, instead of idling away his time and energy, should 
utilize every available movement either in reading or iu 
meditation. The amount of progress and success of every 
individual entirely depend upon his own labour and exertions. 
With the above preliminary observations, I beg to invite. the 
kind attention of the readers to the subject of this letter, — what 
is Theosophy ? 


Theosophy means the essence of all the existing religions of 
the world—the science of all the sciences; happiness and con- 
tentment; the true knowledge and light of the world, &c. &c. 
It means also the real bL (Elixir); and he, who can drink 


it, becomes immortal. ‘I'heosophy is that science which 
teaches her votaries all the important secrets of the crea- 
tion of this universe,—all the hidden beauties of nature,—the 
close affinities of every animate and inanimate object of this 
world with that of other, and the origin and end of man. Such a 
grand and subline science is Theosophy, which is lying buried, 
from time immemorial, within our threshold. i 


The next question comes, what is the Theosophical Society, aud 
what are its aims and objects P This Society is to be considered 
by all the Aryas and 'l'heosophists, nothing but a Matham, 
established under the auspices of the most exalted members of 
the Himalayan Brotherhood. In another phrase we can call 


it an asram ALAA oy rather WAT ATA Sunnyas Asram, and 
every member of it should consider himself a devotee or ara. 


In another light, and in order to make the definition clear and 
more impressive, we can name the Theosophical Society, the 
University of Nature, established by some members of the 
Himalayan Brotherhood. The object of establishing this uni- 
versity is, that the people from all quarters of the globe, of all 
classes and denominations, without any distinction whatever, are 
to be admitted into it; and the pure and perfect moral, mental 
and spiritual education is to be imparted to all most deserving 
and earnest students of this noble institution, for their spiritual 
welfare aud development, 


The next object of this university is to establish, to promote 
and to cultivate, on a permanent footing, the feelings of Universal 
Brotherhood and Love unconditionally, among all, from the 
highest to the lowest, from the human kingdom down to the 
animal kingdom, and this has been most impressively demon- 


* It is necessary, for evory member, who can conveniently afford, to 
subscribe to this journal independently and separately; without that tho 
real objec cannot be obtained. It is not a newspaper that can be 
finished if a few hours. It requires a very careful reading and many 
articles cannot be properly understood, in all their bearings, by 
the. readers of average intelligence, unlesg they are read with due 
care and attention many a time ~P, N, C. : 
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strated, that all belong to éhat one universal source and cause, 
and therefore all should regard and respect each other as brothers 
born of same Parent. i en 

This science deals in spirit and spiritual things, 

The study of nature helps the development of spiritual facul- 
ties and of the psychical powers that are latent in all human 
beings. This science alone can make her earnest followers, per- 
fect in every respect, and put them ahove the level of ordinary 
humanity. She teaches the students how to separate the Sukshma 
Sarira, the astral body, from the Jada Sarira, the gross shell, 
and points out the process for it. She affords the inner eyes of 
man, the perfect moral and spiritual perceptions. The students 
of this university can find out, by continuous and most strenuous 
nyse and efforts, the true elixir of life, in order to conquer 

eath. 

Then come the rules and regulations of this university, and 
the essential qualifications required for the admission of the 
students, The rules are very few and simple. No restriction 
whatever is laid in joining this University. Favouritism and in 
vidiousness are not to be found in the code of rules. 

The object of my writing the above is to impress upon the 
mind of every Theasophist his imperative duties, Every one, 
in his turn and humble sphere, should exert his best to prove 
himself an useful member of the Society and serve the cause of 
humanity in the best way he can. The object aimed at could 
never be realized by simply joining the Society, and ever re- 
maining inactive. It is the impression of many that, by merely 
becoming a member of the Society, the desired object is 
already effected. Many people expect, as & matter of course, 
assistance from the Venerated Mahatmas, and want to be 
pushed on by them. In thinking such, they forget entirely the 
ordinary rules that no student can ever attract the special notice 
of his master, unless he can make himself prominent in the 
class he belongs to, by his general proficiency. It is an idle thing 
altogether for one to desire favour from his master, which 
he does not deserve, 'The well-known motto, first deserve and 
then desire, is to be always borne in mind by all Theosophists. 

: They must be quite unselfish in their words, thoughts, and 
actions, "lhey must guide their minds towards the higher 
objects of life. The feelings of Universal Brotherhood, Love 
and Charity, are to be cultivated and developed with utmost 
care. All these, of course; cannot be accomplished by fits 
and starts. It will no doubt, take a long time for every 
novitiate to accomplish this determined purpose. The pursuit, 
for the realization of this sublime obiet; should, on no 
account, be given up, however unfavorable the result and hard 
the task may appear in the beginning. Resolution and strong 
will power are the only requisites, —do or die, must be the motto. 
Disappointments are the bestimpulses toward success. Every 
time we fail or are disappointed, we should rise np again, with 
fresh energies, and work with more determined vnlt Norè should 
think himself helpless or incapable of making any progress, 
towards his spiritual development, during his present incar- 
nation. Many people have picked up ths idea, from “ Esoterio 
Buddhism,” that none can develop his higher principles, the 5th 
and 6th, in this present round and race, A sad mistake indeed! ! 
Everybody must consider himself in the midst of a troubled 
ocean, and he is the swimmer. What should be the hest course 
for him to adopt? To go down quietly to falla victim in the 
hands of the lower order of creation, or to dart forth with 
all his might through the dashing waves and proceed steadily 
towards the shore, and he saved ? 

Success or failure lies with him. It is his duty to exert himself 
and to attract the notice of the teachers by his high proficiency 
alone, and then to complete his career. 


Nor long ago the word Theosophy was quite an obsolete term, 
and scarcely the use of it was ever.seen anywhere. But for the 
last few years, itis heard everywhere, in almost all the civilized 
countries of the globe, in all languages, and from the lips of 
persons of all beliefs, Hitherto the vocabularies supplied the 
simple definition of the phrase, with its derivative meaning, 
which is by no means now sufficient. For want of a correct de- 
finition of the word, the real meaning of it is misunderstood 
and misconstrued by many, The people generally in India 
interpret that Theosophy is nothing but a part and parcel of 
Christianity, and it teaches, in some shape or other, the doctrines 
of that religion. The other class are of opinion that Theosophy 
is nothing but pure Buddhism and teaches Buddhistic doctrines 
alone. Another class is of opinion, that Theosophy inculcates the 
doctrines of atheism. 

The assertions, of course of the first class, are entirely wrong 
4nd quite groundless, and they simply show total ignorance 
of the subject. Their assumptions are based eutirely upon 
wrong premises, They draw such inference,because the Founders 
of the Society are Christians by birth. The opinions of such per- 
sons scarcely carry any weight. 


It must be clearly understood, at the outset, by all Theo- 
sophists, that there is nodifference whatever between the essence 
of Vedantism,Brahminism and Buddhism. The aim and object of all 
is one and identical|with eachother. Tbe Vedantism is the science, 
or as it were, a main trunk, and Brahminism, Buddhism, &., &c., 
are the offshoots, Jf there appears any difference, that only is 


in the mode of teaching—not in the principle. What were the 
Siddhanta Gautama, Shankaracharya, and all other Munis ‘and 
Rishees of Aryavarta? Were they not all strict and staunch 
believers in Vedantism? ‘They had all, in their respective ages, 
tried to expound fully and strengthen the ruling religion of the 
land in its true and proper sense. They all tried their best to 
inculcate the principles and feelings of Universal Brotherhood 
among the Aryas of different denominations. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it is entirely wrong to suppose that Theosophy is 
based on pure Buddhism or that it teaches Bnddhistic doctrines 
alone. Many Aryas, those who are indifferently acquainted with 
the doctrines of Lord Buddha, hesitate to come under the Ban- 
ner of Theosophy. They rather consider it a deviation, from 
their time-honored religion, to do so. It must be clearly im- 
pressed and explained to all the Aryas that Theosophy imoulcetes 
nothing but the essence of their own religion, the Brahminism 
which is the foundation-stone of it. 


The belief of the third class is a very abnormal one—some 
people, I regret to notice, beget;such notions by reading Mr; 
Sinnett’s Esoteric Buddhism. "lhey assert that the universe is 
not created by any, but came out into existence from chaos ; 
most probably, for want of an anthropomorphio God, such diff- 
culties arise. It is presumed, without that they cannot form 
any definite idea and admit the existence of Parabrahma or 
Paramatma, Evidently they have not read the book with due 
care and proper attention, for their conclusions are the best 
proofs' of it. If readers do not try and exert their best to under- 
Stand what they read, no one can convey to, and impress clearly 
upon, their mind the idea, of one Omnipresent, Omniscient, and 
Omnipotent Paramutma by any language whatever. It is not 
very difficult to impress upon the mind of one the idea of the 
existence of the God of the Biblical fashion, which, aecording to 
the Brahminical stand-point, is nothing but idolatry—required 
only for the ignorant masses. Hence was the creation and 
introduction of idol worshipping, among the lower order, of 
people in the Aryavarta, considered necessary. 


FyzaABAD, 
15th August 1884. 


Note :—We prift the above letter, as there is a good deal of mis- 
understanding still abont the Theosopoical Society, and such points 
can never be too often repeated. However, even our correspondent 
shows some misconceptions. If some people consider our Society to be 
Christian, others as Buddhistic, Brahminical and what not—this fact 
only proves its cosmopolitan and catholic character. Jt moreover clearly 
brings out the fact that ** theosophy" is the essence of all the religions 
in the world; and that a diligent study of them all leads to the basic 

hilosophy—1'heosophy—underlying them all. It also shows that the 

heosophical Society—whose chief aim is to revive a knowledge of 
this “ Theosophy”—gives an impartial hearing to all and tries to put 
into practice its motto:-—'* THERE Is No RELIGION HIGHER THAN TRUTH.” 


—— 
A BLESSING FROM A VAISHNAVA PANDIT, 


Ox the morning of his recent lecture at Bombay, Col. 
Olcott received by post the letter which follows: it is from a 
distinguished Swami of the Vaishnava sect in the Bombay 
Presidency. It was at least a singular coincidence that this 
very warm commendation of our Society's work on behalf 
of the Hindu religion in India should have come to hand on 
the very day when the President-Founder was to publicly 
defend its good name against the snap judgment of a hostile 
clique of bitter enemies. The Swami's letter was read at 
the Framji Cowasji Institute meeting and made an excellent 
impression :— 


Mgaa Sinaia 
APTA SUIT e ITTE Weer. 

aruda qty 
agigi aaa aama qa 
quwGrmqu agaaga AAAA wu 
WERTHIASI TAMA SEAR TT :— —HSUDHad qq qanqu 
quura gerian aa WHAT 
arser: - epit qeu aimant Haai RaR “ge 
aaa” (aka) Àa” MRE - RTHTRSITAI 
HUTS AMAT Tea APE ATT 
faerie j| AAs” amaaa iN 
TENREIRA TRATA TAA TIS S 
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IV. The Recording Secretary will kindly transmit a copy of 
this notice to each of the gentlemen constituting the late Board, 


q8Uq4qrd: o VESALPAATA AMA TAS AAA TTA aT 


FARA A WAAR ATTT AIS tu TT. 
adimere 
Maggan 
qaqa 


( Translation.) 


After your having traversed the different parts of the country, 
establishing the tenets of Savatana Charya, and refuting the 
heterodox doctrines of Dayanand and others, which are engen- 
dered by scepticism, I bear of your association with great 
satisfaction. Blessed, no doubt, are you, who being actuated by 
an earnest desire for the search of truth, have set yourself to the 
acquisition and propagation of the practices of Yoga, known to 
the ancient men of this Bhagat country, Filled with satisfac. 
tion, I congratulate you on your efforts. I, too, am conversant 
with mesmerism (Zhavaikya), the physical, mental, and other 
kinds of magnetism, and the Mantra Shastra, I therefore long 
for an exchange of ideas with you. 

Your Theosophic Journal has not acquired the popularity it 
deserves by reason of its being solely written in English. So 
Y recommend that vernacular editions should be introduced, I 
offer my sincere services to your Association, and promise to give 
dissertations on ancient Sauskrit literature and such other 
assistance as time permits, with my body, mind, and money. 

Your well wisher, 
SUREE MapnusoopAN GOSWAMI, 
Religious Teacher, 


Brindaban, 
52, Radha Raman Mandir, 
Margashirsh Shudh 4th, 1941, 


THE ROCHESTER THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


We feel great pleasure in publishing the following extracts 
from a letter we have received from America, concerning the 
above Branch of our Society, and its worthy Secretary, Mrs. 
Cables. We hope that the example, worthy of imitation, will 
not be lost upon those who cannot work for themselves except 
under the continual advice of the officers of the Pareut 
Society :— 

Tho Rochester Branch seems to us to be, in this country at least, 
tho vital centre of Theosophy. No members are admitted to that 
branch unless in the opinion and knowledge of its officers they are 
worthy and striving diligently to make themsolves more worthy by 
pure lives and kind actions, pure thoughts and worthy deods. 

We are especially impressed with the beauty of character and the 
wonderful working capacity of Mrs. J. W. Cables, tho secretary. Sho 
seems gifted with a remarkable penetration amounting to prescience, 
enabling her to read the minds and history of all with whom she 
comes in contact and to tell them what they are to expect, and what 
they may be able to accomplish in the future by their own labors if 
they will. She was the first of all Theosophists at Rochester and has 
now gathered a faithful company of co-workers about her to the number 
of about forty. She could have many more members if she wero at 
all indifferent as to the character of all those whe offer themselvos. 
But she prefers purity to tho fictitious strength to bo realised from 
mere increaso of number, We did not see Mr. Sholley the wortby and 
venerablo President of the Branch as ho was absent from home. 
The Society is sorely perseguted and tried by its enemies—the enemies 
of Theosophy. But probably not more so than other branches. The 
beauty of all this is that they make a perfect triumph at every point 
of attack. In all these labors Mrs. Cables is the moving and divining 
spirit knowing just what to do and how to doit. And under her 
leadership it is inspiring and beautiful to see how kindly and harmo- 
nious they all work together. 

Mrs. Cables, we may add, has been editing, with the assist- 
ance of her able colleagues, a journal called the Occult Word; 
noticed some time ago in the Theosophist. 


SPECIAL ORDERS OF 1884. 


l. The Bonrd of Control, formed by the Special Orders of 21st 
January 18821 and 19th February 1884, is hereby dissolved, and 
tho undersigned resumes the executive management of the 
Society. 

IL On behalf of the General Council, the undersigned ton- 
ders his warmest thanks to the gentlemen who have, during his 
nine months’ absence in Europe, so kindly, and with so much 
ability and fidelity, executed the onerous duty entrusted to them. 
They have thus proved the possibility of maintaining the inte- 


grity, growth and usefulness, of the Society independently of its 
founders, and even after their deaths. 


ITI, The respective orders issued by the Board of Control, as 
the represcutative of the executive authority, are hereby ratified. 


who have taken part in its work. : 
: ` H, S. Orcorz, 
President Theosophical Society. 


Society, ADYAR (MADRAS), 


HEAD-QUARTERS, THEOSOPHICAL 
17th November 1884. 


THE ARYAN VIRTUES. 
I. Passive Virtues. 


An Aryan should always be ready to accept truth and 
renounce untruth when discovered. 
"Truth, arrived at after consummate deliberation, should 
be his guiding principle in all actions. 
He should suppress anger, passion, cruelty or extra- 
vagance. 
He should refrain :— 
(1) from destroying the lifeof beings ; 
(2) from stealing ; 
(3) from unlawful sexual intercourse ; 
(4) from falsehood ; 
(9) from using intoxicating liquors and drugs that tend 
to procrastination ; 
(6) from slandering or defaming others ; 
(7) from using harsh and reproachful language ; 
(8) from cheating, bribing and ill-using others ; 
(9) from harbouring thoughts of injuring others ; 
(10) from grieving at the prosperity of others ; 
(11) from vain and frivolous talk. 


t n 


De p 


IL Acrive VIRTUES. l 

l. Every Aryan must practise Universal. Brotherhood, 
i.e, he should manifest due love for all, and ap- 
preciation of justice in his behaviour towards man- 
kind. . 

He should practise Generosity, Tolerance and Charity. 

He should always try to return good for evil done him. 

He should endeavour to diffuse knowledge and dispel 
ignorance. 

He should not be content with his own improvement 
but look for it in that of others. 

He should try to do good to the world in all possible 
ways. 

He should set the people an example of the bighest 
morality and exhort them to virtnous actions. 


N S m PWY 


Psychological Experiences, 


SENSATIONS AT THE TIME OF DEATH. 


What are the sensations at the time of death? When the 
disease is natural and timely, we know that it is usually 
accompanied by a deadening of the outer sonses, a gradual 
withdrawal of interest in the external, and a receding of the 
spirit until the act of dissolution is complete. It is a process 
as natural as is birth. But what if the death is violent and 
untimely? Even then it seems that the nerves of sensation 
are rapidly paralysed, and that death is not accompanied by 
the terrors that are imaginatively assigned to the grim King. 
Some curious researchers have lately been telling us that 
hanging, when it involves suffocation only, is perfectly pain- 
less. ltis the process of resuscitation that is so agonising. 
Those, who have been recovered after going through all the 
stages of death by drowning, up to complete paralysis of all 
consciousness and of all sensations, tell the same story. There 
is no wrench, no active pain, but only a dreamy floating away 
into oblivion amid a rapidly passing panorama of acts, the 
most momentous and the least impressive apparently alike, of 
their ebbing life. And just now a grim ‘story is published, 
which, if it be true, goes to show that being made the prey 
of a shark has no terror except in anticipation. Two divers 
were occupied about a sunken vessel, when one urgently sig- 
nalled to be drawa up. He gained the boat, and at once re- 
lated that his comrade had been carried off by a shark. He 
had scarcely finished when the man in question, “ rose about 
fifty yards from the boat, and was picked up insensible, with 
several holes punched in the metallic part of his diving-suit.” 
, Induetime he recovered, and told his story. He had 
been by the side of the sunken vessel, about to signal to be 
drawn up, when he was aware ofa shadowy body moving 
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towards him, of a sudden stillness, and of the disappearance 
of every fish. “Suddenly a feeling of terror seized me. I 
felt imperilled to flec from something, I knew nôt what; a 
vague horror seemed grasping after me such as a child fan- 
cies when leaving a darkened room." After that there was 
no fear or horror. The brute seized him, but fortunately its 
teeth met upon the thick copper breast-plate where the protec- 
tion was strongest. It tore with him through the water, 
and his sensations are thus described :— 


“T was perfectly conscious, but somehow I felt no terror 
atal. There was only a feeling of numbness. I wondered 
how long it would be before those teeth would crunch 
through, and whether they would strike first into my back 
or my breast. Then I thought of Maggie and the baby, 
and wondered who would take care of them, andif she 
would ever know what had become of me. All these thoughts 

. passed through my brain in an instant, but in that time the 
connecting air tube had been snapped, and my head seemed 
ready to burst with pressure while the monster's tecth kept 
crunching and grinding away upon my harness. Then I felt 
the cold water begin to pour in, and heard the bubble, bub- 
ble, bubble, as the air escaped into the creature’s mouth. I be- 
gan to hear great guns, and to see fireworks, and rainbows, 
and sunshine, and all kinds of pretty things ; then I thought 
I was floating away ona rosy sammer clond, dreaming to 
ihe sound of sweet music. Then all became blank. The 
shark might have eaten me then at his leisure, and I never 
would have been the wiser :’—(Light, London.) 


INDIAN JUGGLERY. 


A Correspondent of a Madras paper, who hasa profound 
suspicion of all matters spiritualistic, confesses himself ballled 
by some performances of a strolling juggler's troupe:— 

“The juggler sat down on carpet, which he folded abont his 
lower extremities, having first of all doubled up his legs, as 
natives are wont to do, when they sit down, but some what more 
tightly and as Buddha is usually represented, in contemplation, 
He held in his left band a bunch of peacock feathers, aud with 
his right hand he held his nose tightly. ‘Iwo men were with 
him inside the curtain, which surrounded him in the form of an 
oblong. lle was perfeetly concealed from view. In about ten 
minutes, he was shown when his body was a foot and a half-from 
the ground, ‘The only support he had was the peacock feathers 
in his left hand, but he sat in a perfectly horizontal position, 
still holding the peacock feathers, aud the two men stood behind 
him rendering no assistance whatever, so far as oue’s eye could 
judge, One man came from out of the curtain, and one man 
remained with the juggler. The curtain was closed and in 
about teu minutes the Brahmin was shown sitting in the air, 
fully one yard from the ground. He was still holding the peacock 
feathers, with his left hand, and his nose with the right, ‘The 
feathers were then taken from his left hand, but he still remain- 
ed as before. 1 noticed, however, that the man who took away 
the feathers, put his hand in place of the feathers, to the left 
hand of the Brahmin. After this the cartain was again dropped, 
and the juggler was shown in an apparently perfectly insensible 
condition. His right hand was so tightly grasping his nose, and 
his legs were so tightly flexed, that it seemed to require con- 
siderable effort to relax the mascles of the right hand and fect. 
‘Yo all appearance, the man was insensible throughout the whole 
of the performance : he was roused with some difficulty by faun- 
ing him, and appeared to be much exhausted afterwards. I no- 
ticed that his breathing was laboured, and he immediately sat 
down when he had finished, He told me that the trick was per- 
formed by controlling his respiratory powers, and that if he 
exceeded his fixed limit of time forthe trick he would have 
certainly died. ‘The seeond time that he was exhibited his 
attendant was still with him inside the curtain, but to show 
that there was nothing to suspend him from above, or to support 
him from below, a sword was passed above him and below him, 
I may add thatthe man performedin front of my house on a 
gravel path, and that therefore there could have been no pre- 
vious apparatus prepared on the spot sclected. There were 
about 30 or 40 peacock feathers, and they were all bound tightly 
together." 

The trick, thongh a venerable one, is seldom performed 
before Europeans. 


STRANGE EXPERIENCES, 


Ed. H. Lazarus, “tho Magi of the East," writes to the Rangoon 
Times :—“ Waving joined an Italian magician as a confederate, we 
wore travolling from place to place, and at last went to the Coroman- 
del coast near Madras, where the magician took me to a distance of 
half an hour's walk into the jungle ou the nerth of Pulicat. We both 
satjdown upon the pebbly and sandy plain, and the magician having 
uttered a spell, we suddenly found ourselves in the midst of a garden, 
like one of tho gardens of Paradise, abounding with flowers and fruit 


trees of every kind, springing up from a soil covered with verdure 
brilliant as the emerald, and irrigated by numerous streamlets of the 
purest water. A repast of the most delicious viauds and fruit was 
Spread before ns by invisible hands, and we both ate and drank to sa- 
tiety like Goud Templars, taking copious draughts of the various wines. 
At length I sank iuto a deep sleep, and when I awoke I fouud myself 
again in tho pebbly aud sandy plain, with the magician still by my 
side, In conclusion, will any of the readers believe that magicians 
are possessed of devils? I will answer yes, as tho above is a true nara- 
tive." To this the editor adds a note to the effect that “mid-day 
tiflins in the open air often produce very strauge results.” 

‘The above incident may or may not be a boax. A true stu- 
dent, however, will not care to enquire whether a particular 
occurrence took place at any given time and place; but whether 
its possibility can be conceived aud how it can be explained. 
‘Those, who have made experients iv mesmerism, know full well 
the effects they can produce upon their * subjects." And in- 
stances are not wanting where powerful mesmerisers cau, by 
simple will-power, affect the physival perceptions of a vast audi- 
ence by presenting to their mind's eye a science created by the 
fructifying imagination of the mosmeriser’s trained will, For 
those, who may be familiar with such facts, it will not be difi- 
cult to explain the phenomena, like the above, on the theory of 
AMayavic appearauces produced by the “ magician” before the 
mental vision of the observers. Many of the most interesting 
naratives of phenomena witnessed in the Nast by travellers are 
accountable upon this hypothesis. 


AN APPARITION, 

A New York telegram dated October 11th says :— 

" Unde-Sheriff Thos. Brown, of Richmond County, 
makes an affidavit that on Monday night, while sleepiug 
with friends in his billiard-room at Stapleton, the ghostof 
Reinhardt, executed for murder some time ago, appeared to 
the party. They fled in confusion, His statement is cor- 
roborated by tho others.” —Light. 


WHY THEY COULDN'T HEAR HIM. 


General James C. Strong, of Buffalo, was here this week. He 
arrived on the twenty-second anniversary of the day upon which 
he was shot down upon a Southern battlefield. He was struck in 
the hip (the wound is famous among physicians and surgeons, 
I'm told) in a very peculiar way, and lay by a log in great agony 
all day. luthe evening, after the battle, he heard the voicesof his 
inen, calling him from different quarters of the field. “ Colonel 
Strong !” they shouted. He replied by shouting at the top of his 
voice: * Hero fam!” ‘ Here I am!” Still his men kept shouting : 
* Colonel Strong !” ‘ Colonel Strong P? Again he replied with all 
his might: ** Hore | am!” Were] am !” The searchers came nearer, 
still shouting,“ Colonel Strong!" Colonel Strong always replied : 
* Here Lam !" with all his might. At last they were within three 
feot of him. * IIere I am!” he shouted. They came nearer, but in 
a slow, uncertain way, Finally one of them leaned over the log, 
flashing his lantern-light full on the prostrate man, “ Why, 
here's the Colonel now,” he said to his companions in tones of 


surprise. So they gathered him up and carried him to the hos- 
pital. As soon as he was well enough, he asked the man who 


had found him on the battle-field why he had not come to him 
ato nce, when he heard him shouting,“ Here Iam!” * We didn’t 
hear you, sir," said the soldier, “ until we leaned over the log, 
and then wo heard yon whisper iu scarcely audible tones, * Here I 
am! "— Philadelphiu Record. 


INSOMNIA. 


A REMARKABLE Case of “insomnia” is at present exciting much 
interest at Wheeling, Western Virginia. A ship-carpenter, by 
name Joseph Saulsbury, has not slept an hour at a time, nor 
more than ten hours in all, since the first of January; yet he is, 
it is stated, “ sound and healthy,” aud works every day at his 
trade with no relaxation of vigour. When these facts first be- 
came known, it was suspected that Saulsbury was an impostor 
who merely wished to gain notoricty. Two persons were therc- 
fore appointed to watch him every night after his work. ‘heir 
report is that he manifests no desire to sleep, but spends the 
night reading and smoking, and is apparently as fresh in the 
morning as thongh he had just risen from a sound night's rest. 
Several physicians have since taken it in turn to sit up all night 
with Saulsbury, and are quite at a loss to account for this strange 
phenomenon. It is more than ninety days since Sanlsbury went 
to bed. He declares that he has now lost all desire for repose, 
and was never better in his life. “Itis by no means impossi- 
ble," the St. James's Gazette ventures to say, '* that doctors will 
before long diseover that sleep is not required by human beings. 
Nearly every description of food and drink is already condemned 
as unnecessary by many medical nuthorities, and clothiug aud 
sleep will probably follow. Everything points to the speedy aud 
complete otherenlization of man.” 
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A BREATH OF FIRE. 


Dr. L.C. Woodman, of Paw Paw, Mich., contributes the fol- 
lowing interesting observation : I have a singular phenomenon 
in the shape of a young man living here, that I have studied 
with much interest. Ilis name is Wm, Underwood, aged 27 
years, and his gilt is that of generating fire through the modium 
of his breath, assisted by manipulations with his hands. He will 
take anybody’s handkerchief, and hold it to his mouth, rub it 
vigorously with his hands while breathing on it, and immediate- 
ly it bursts into flumes and burns until consumed. Ho will rinse 
out his mouth thoroughly, wash his hands, and submit to the most 
rigid examination to preclude the possibility of any humbug, and 
then by his breath, blown upon any paper or cloth, envelop it in 
flame. Ue will, when out gunning and without matches, desirous 
of a fire, lie down after collecting dry leaves, and by breathing 
on them start the fire, It is impossible to persuade him to do 
it more than twice in a day, and the effort is attendant with the 
most extreme exhaustion. Ile will sink into a chair after doing 
it, and, on one occasion, I placed my hand on his head and dis- 
covered his scalp to be violently twitching as if under intense 
excitement. lle will do it any time, no matter where he is, 
under any circumstances, and L have repeatedly known of his 
sitting back from the dinner table, taking a swallow of water, and 
by blowing on bis napkin, at once set it on fire. He is ignorant, 
and says that he first discovered his strange power by inhaling 
and exhaling on a perfumed handkerckief that suddenly burned 
while in his hands. It is certainly no humbug, bnt what is it P 
Does physiology give a like instance, and if so, where P—Afchigas 
Medical News. 


MEASURING A DREAM. 


In your issue of May 2th is an article on ** Specd of Thought,” 
showing the rapidity of thought as shown by an engineer dream. 
ing along dream while travelling 250 fect in four seconds. A 
case happened wherein the dreamer had an equally long dream 
in less than one second. A telegraph operator wag one night 
during the T'nreo- Russian war receiving a press dispatch regard- 
ing the war, in which the name of Gortschakoff was being tele- 
graphed. Gortschakoll’s name appearing so often in such 
dispatehes, the operator, as soon as he heard the first syllable of 
the groat premiers name, went to sleep and dreamt he went to 
his wother’s home inthe Indian Territory; went hunting with 
somo Indian friends; bad a great deal of sport, and went through 
an experience which would take days to perform, and finally, 
alter rebnening from the hunt during the division of their game, 
he woke ap in time to hear the final syllable of Gortschakoll’s name 
and suceceded in making a complete * copy" of the message. At 
the rate of the forty words per minute at which telegraphing is 
usually done, you will see that the time of the drenin, which 
commensed when the middle syllable of Gortschakoll’s name 
was being made, was one-third of one and one-third of a recond, 


PARIS (FRANCE,) 
(Translation.) 

nhe Members of the French Branch of the Theosophical 
Society have beard with great indignation of the despicable 
attacks to which Madame Blavatsky has recently been subjected 
hy the christian missionaries and their associates, the Coloumbs. 
They afirm that they consider such puerile proceedings as in- 
famous, because the attack was made at a time, when the accused 
was ubsent and consequently unableto defend herself imme- 
diately. They affirm that they are entirely satisfied with tho 
refutation contained in the * Report of Observations" published 
by Dr. P. Hartmann, F. T. S, and that their confidence in 
Madame Blavatsky can henceforth not be shaken. 

They congratulate the members of the Board of Control for 
the energy which they have shown in defending the truth, and 
they assnre their brother Theosophists in India of their sympathy 
and fraternal love. 

Ewirig pg Monrsier, F. T. S., 
Secretary. 


THE BOMBAY THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Cor. H. S. Orcorr, 


President- Founder of the Theosophical 
Society, Madras. 

Dean Sir AND» Brorier,— We, the undersigned members of the 
Bombay Branch of the Theosophical Society, beg to express, in 
connection with the recent scandalous publications in the Chris- 
finn College Magazine, affecting the reputation of our most es- 
teemed and respected Madamc Blavatsky, our firm conviction that 
the allegations of frand brought against her are groundless ; and 
the action of the Coulombs has excited our strongest contempt. 
These publications, along with all the adverse but ill-judged 
criticisms passed by several of the Anglo-Indian papers, have 
only served to strengthen our conyiction in her honorable motives 


and to increase our sympathies for, and to draw us closer to, the 
venerable lady, towards whom our devotion continues unflinch- 
ing ; and our faith iu her perfect sincerity and honesty has not, 
in the slightest degree, been shaken by tho calumnious writings, 
If ever any doubt arose in the minds of any of us, we beg to 
assure you that it, has been completely removed by the explana- 
tions and refutations which have been boldly put forward by 
various individuals and most effectively by the clear and thorough 
exposition of the real facts rendered by Dr. Hartmann in his 
pamphlet “ Report of Observations made during à nine monthy’ 
stay at the llead-Quarters of the Theosophical Society." To all 
these writers we take this opportunity of teudering our sincerest 
thanks. 

2. We further embrace this opportunity to acknowledge our 
most heartfelt gratitude to your noble and accomplished 
colleague and yourself for your very disinterested labors in the 
cause of truth, and for the zeal and anxiety you display for the 
regeneration of mankind by inculcating a philosophy at once 
sublime and soul-satisfying. 

3. The nervous anxiety and convulsive haste with which the 
shamcless proceedings have been pushed through by the mission- 
aries of the Christian College, the avoidance on their part of 
the very precautions which every rational critic would consider 
himself bound, in such cases, to adopt before giving such blind 
credence to the tale of two sclf-condemned culprits, the unmanli- 
ness of their attack made during the absence of the object of their 
strictures from India, all these indicate the narrowness of their 
resources aud their helplessness ugainst the powerful enemy 
whom, failing to vanquish by better means, they have foolishly 
supposed they could crush down once for all by frail and crumb- 
ling instruments which they have mistaken for destructive wea- 
pons, and have thus exposed their truo position of & drowning 
man catching at straws. 

K. M. Shroff, Vice-President, Nosherwanjie Coyajee, Vice- 
President, Vithalrao Pandurang Mhatre, Pherozeshaw Rustoonji 
Mehta, Mary Eliza Flynn, Dorab F. Bharucha, Pestonji H, 
Bharnalia, B. S. Coynj, Rustomjee A. Coynjee, Mahipatram 
Govindram Mehta, Manilal Nabhubhai Dvivedi, Damoderdas K. 
Mehta, S. A. Ezekiel, Janardan Damodar, Jamnadas Premchand 
Nonavaty, Jehanghir Cursetji Daji, Motilal Dayabhi, C. Rustomji, 
Rustom S. Davar, and others, 

Bomsay, 17th October 1884. 


ADHI BHOUTIC BHRATRU THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Owing to the absence, from this place, of Babu Nobin Krishna 
Banerji, President of our Branch, Babu Dero Nath Gunguli, 
Secretary, has been elecved President, and Babu Sat Kori Mukerji, 
a fellow of this Branch, Secretary for the current: year, 

Kant Prasaxno Mukendt, 
Asst. Secretary. 

DBrunawronz, } 

Nov. 2nd, 1884. 


THE MADURA BRANCH THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

To 
Maname II. P- BLAVATSKY, 
RESPECTED MapaM& AND SISTER. 

We, the Members of the Madura Branch Theosopbical 
Society, hereby beg to convey to you our warmest sympathies 
uuder the treachery and ingratitude of the Coulomhs and the 
cruel and unscrupulous attack of the Missionaries. We nre 
fully convinced that the letters, which appear in the Christian 
College Magazine and on which the attack is mainly founded, 
aro forgeries, and we strongly disapprove of their publica- 
tion by the Missionaries concerned. We take this opportunity 
of acknowledging your unselfish. and invaluable services to 
the canse of humanity and of expressing our high appreciation 
of the great sacrifices on your part of everything that the world 
holds dear. We feel strongly persuaded that what has bap- 
pened is only a blessing in disguise and that it will only serve 
to strengthen all the morc the noble cause which you represent. 

10th October 1884. 

(Signed) S. Subramania Iyer, n.i, President; V. Coopoo- 
wamy lyer, M.A., Secretary; S. Ramaswier, n.a, N. Soondramier, 
BA, R. Ramasubbier, n.4., B.L, P. S. Gurumurti lyer, B.A., B.L., S- 
T. Shanmugam Pillai, N. Ragunatha Chari, 2.4, S. R. Srinivasa 
Iyer, V. M. Ramaswami lyor, n.4, P, Narayana Iyer, n.4., B.L, L: 
Narasimachariar, V. Krishnaswamy yer A. Vytbialingam 
Chettiar, C. Narayanaswmy Lyer, and others. 


CHOHAN THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Tuts branch assures the Parent Society of loyal support in the 
recent unscrupulous attack on Madame Blavatsky. ‘This branch 
is strongly of opinion that the progress of the Theosophical So- 
cicty will continue in spite of our enemies, and that the recent 
scandals will prove more beneficial to our cause than otherwise. 

2. This branch has full belief in the Mahatmas. 

M. N. Ganev. 


CAWNTORE, Secretary. 


24th October 1884. 

This Branch has nlso undertaken to translate in Urdu the 
* Elixir of Life." The translation is nearly complete and will be 
published in a pamphlet form soon, 
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SATYA MARGA THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
To 
Cor. H. S. Orcorr. 
President-Founder, 
Theosophical Society, 
Madras. 

Honorep Sir AND Brorner,— We, the members of the Satya 
Marga Theosophical Society, have noticed with sincere 
sorrow the scandal which the Christian enemies of Theosophy 
have of iate maliciously perpetrated with the assistance of 
two such disreputable persons as the Conlombs. While fully 
confident that Theosophy, which takes its stand upon the 
adamantine rock of Truth, ean in no way be injured by such 
puerile machinations of its enemies—we think it our duty 
to convey to you, at this juncture, when the public mind is 
rather unsettled, our sentiments of unswerving loyalty to 
you, to your no less respected colleague Madame Blavatsky, 
and to tho noble cause of Theosophy of which we are the 
firm adherents. 

The amount of onimpeachable independent testimony which 
all of us have as to the existeuco of the great and benevolent 
Mabatmas, and their connection with our Society precludes 
io onr minds all possibility of their ever being proved not to 
exist— und thus assured we cau well afford to treat with 
contempt any efforts which our enemies may make in this 
direction, 

The Theosophical Society is an organisation which is, in 
our opinion, destined torestore to the degenerated India of 
the present day, the pristine glory of old Aryavarta, and as 
such it is, we belicve, deserving of co-operation and respect at 
the hands of all true children of this country, That such a 
Society can never suffer anght but a temporary inconvenience 
from such silly attacks as the present one, is certain. 

Permit us therefore to conclude this letter with a repeated 
statement of our unshaken faith in Theosophy, in our belov- 
ed’ Madame Blavatsky, and in Yourself—a faith which no 
amount of malicions slanders can shake, 

Pran Nath Pundit, F. T. S., President; Khctter Chunder 
Bose, Vice-President ; Jwala Prasada Sankhadhara, B. A., 
Secretary; Shen Narain Upadhya, Joint Secretary ; Kundan 
Lal Bhargava, B. A., Bhuhan Banjan Mukerjee, Raja Bahadur, 
Narain Doss, A. O. Ghosh, Ram Doss, Pandit Jagat Narayan, 
B. Ao Parintiehsran Jhosh, Orhagavundayah, W. T. S. 
Bhawani Pershad and others ; and others. 

Lucknow, 
90th October TM 


BELLARY THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Tre belief of the Branch Theosophical Society, Bellary, 
in the truth of Theosophy and in the existence of Mahatmas, 
has not been, in the last, shaken by the several coutribu- 
tious which lately appearedin some periodicals, 

(Sigued.) A. Sabapathi Moodelliar, President. 
» ) V. Dorasawmy lyer, 
T. Rangasawiny Moodelliar. 
K. Venkat Row. 
G. Latchman Row. 
Latehmana Moodelliar. 
Soobaraya Moodelliar, Secy. 
(And others). 


LR LO 
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COIMBATORE, 

Tne Coimbatore Theosophical Society expresses its full 
confidence in Madame Blavatsky’s integrity and also its un- 
shaken belief in the existence of Mahatmas, notwithstandiug 
Madame Coulomb’s slanders, 

By order, 
T. M. Sunparum PILLAI, D. A. 
Secrelary. 
CoiMnATORE, 
November tUth, 1884. | 


THE ARYAN PATRIOTIC THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 
ALIGARH. 


In u meeting of the Aryan Patriotic Theosophical Society held 
on the 8rd of November 1884, after the Coulombs’ case was fully 
discussed, the members were unanimously of opinion that the 
Coulombs have maliciously attempted to injure the character 
ot Madame Blavatsky, and that our faith in the existence of the 
Mahatmas remains unshaken, 

GOVIND PRASADA, 


Tih November 1884. President, 


BARA-BANKI. 


1. Tue publication of the alleged letters of Mme. Blavatsky 
in the Christian Cullege Magazine has not at all shaken our faith 
in the existence of the Mahatmas or inflaenced in any way our 
high opinion of the character of Madame Blavatsky. 

2, ‘The members of the local branch are fully aware of the 
motives and objects of the editor of the Magazine in connection 
with publication of the defamation, and direct me to nssure the 
authorities at the Head-quarters that we regard tho publication in 
question as a piece such as the enemies of truth are ever prone to 
concoct. 

3. ‘The branch further desire me to observe that with them 
Theosophy and the Theosophical Society do not rest for their 
permanence on any phenomenal basis, but on the truth they 
coutoin and inculcate, and as such the appearance in print of the 
undoubtedly forged letters in the Magazine is looked upon by 
them in the light of the case of a woman who, in the course of a 
judicial proceeding, when unable to cope in argumentation with 
u barrister, had recourse to disparaging terms and vilifications 
before the Court, 

Bara-BANKI, ; 
Q4th October 1884. $ Bu: MouoNLíL SHUKTA, 

Secretary. 


THE GANAYANKOOR THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Ata special meeting of the Ganayaukoor Theosophical Society 
held on 20th October 1881, 

It was resolved that the members of this Branch greatly sym- 
patbize with Madame Balavataky for the unjust attack made upon 
her by the Madras Missionaries, and that the faith of the members 
of this Society in the Mahatmas has in no way been shaken. 

SATDPUR, Roy KisseN MookEmjEE, 
10th November 1884. President. 


BEHAR THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Resolver unanimously that the publication of the so-called 
exposure in the Ohristian Oollege Magazine has not shaken the 
faith of the members of this Branch in the existence of the 
Mahatmas and in the truth of occult phenomena, 

Madame Blavatsky has the full confidence of the members. 

BANKIPORE, Govinba CIARAN, M. A. 
11th November 1884. i Vice-President, } 
Jocusu Cu. Banna, 
Secretary. 
ERE 


THE MORADABAD THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 


Atamecting of the members of the Atma Bodh Branch 
Theosophical Society, it was unanimously resolved that netwith- 
standing recent disclosures by Coulombs and their sl:nderous 
attack npon her, the members of this branch have their fall 
confidence in the honesty and integrity of Madame Blavatsky and 
her zeal for the cause of humanity. Our belief in the existence of 
the Mahatinas andin the power ot Madame Blavatsky to produce 
phenomena, which Coulombs falsely claimed to have been pro- 
duced by their own agency, independently of such tricks, is 1:06 
shaken in the loast, but is as firm as ever, 

MORADADBAD, PurusuoraĮm Dass, 
20th October, 1884. Secretary, A. D. T, S, 


ROHILKHAND THEOSOPIITCAL SOCIETY. 


PaockkDINGS of a meeting of our branch held at the house of 
the Seeretary, on ‘I hursday, 23rd October 1884, at 7 r. m. 

Resoturion J.—'That in our opinion Theosophy does not rest 
npon phenomena, but npon the eternal rock of truth, hence the 
recent Coloumb scandal cannot affect our ancient sciouce and phi- 
losophy. 

Resotution 1T.— That our belief in Mahatmas and occult pheno- 
mena does not wholly depend upon the phenomena that have re- 
cently taken place under the auspices of the ‘Theosophical Socie- 
ty. Onthe other hand itis inherent in our naturo as Hindus 
and antedates the advent of the founders in India. 

Resotution IIT.—Phenomena in connection with the 'Theoso- 
phieal Society have been witnessed by us at places where neither 
Madame Blavatsky nor Madame Coulomb could have any hand, 
being hundreds of miles away. Hence we despise the calum- 
nious letters, and condemn them as forgeries, 

Resotution 1V.—That Madame Blavatsky be assured that our 
faith in her integrity and devotion for publie good has not sut- 
fered in the least owing to the recent storm. 

BAREILLY, GYANENDRA N, Cnakrawantry, 
24th October 1884. Secretary, 


RAE-BARELI. 


We request you will be kind enough to convey our sorrow, to 
our revered Madame Blavatsky, for the scandalous attack on her 
by the Coulombs and the Christians, 
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We have the same respect for her and belief in the existence 
of the Mabatinas as heretofore. 
RAMPRASHADÐ, President, 
SARADA PRASADA MuKEREJI, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 
MUNNALALL, Ñ. T. S. 
(and others.) 
Rar-DanELI, 
91st October 1884, 


SIMLA. 

“Tuge members have read with deep regret, the vile insinu- 
ations ond the scurrilous defamatory articles that have 
appeared in many of the leading journals of the day, which are 
openly hostile to the cause of ‘I'heosophy. They recognised in 
this pérsecution the operation of the occult laws, which obtain 
nlike in every department of nature, and they have no doubt that 
under the action of the self same laws, the eternal truth of 
Theosophy will be established on a firm basis, when the mist 
of calumny shall have yielded to the light of justice. 

«Though they entertain no fear as to the future of Theosophy, 
the members take this opportunity of offering their heartfelt 
sympathy to the Founders of the Theosophical Society and to 
Madame Blavatsky in particular, for the annoyance to which 
they have been subjected, by the vile insinuations of their 
avowed opponents, but they hope that the law of Karma will 
assert itself and the Founders will come out victorious from this 
ordeal. Thoughtful minds they are sure, will not be deterred by 
such incidents from the pursuits of truths, which the Masters 
aro now for the first time in the history of the world, prepared 
to impart through the iustrumentality of the ‘Theosophical 
Society.” 

Kumuo CnaxpER Moker, 

Honorary Secretory. 


JAMALPUR. 

Tue Members of the Jamalpur branch are unanimonsly of 
opinion that the letters published will in no respect shake their 
coufidence in the cause of ‘Theosophy. They have full belief in 
the existence of Mahatmas independent of Madamo Ulavatsky. 

Ram Chunder Uhntterji, President; Kally Bhoosim, Roy, Se- 
cretary ; Hari Das; Dey, Hari Charan Banerjee, Hari Nath Bhut- 
tercharji, Kaliprasanna Bandyapadbyay, Sahadev De, Tarinoy 
Churn Roy, ‘ara Padar Roy Chundhury, Jogindra Nath Mootk- 
erjia, Troylucko Nauth Roy, Debendro Nath Chatterjee, Jara 
Narain Mozumdar, Bonomally Gongooly, Nilmoney Benarjee, 
(and others.) 

JAMALPUR, | 
25th October 1884. 


Ras Coomar Roy, Joint Secretary. 


NEGAPATAM. 


A meeting of the Negapatam Branch Theosphical Society, held 
on the 19th Instant, the following resolution was carried 
unanimonsly. “Lhe Negapatam Branch ‘Theosophical Society 
takes this opportuuity of expressing its genuine sympathy to 
Madame Blavatsky, notwithstanding the cruel attacks made upon 
her character. Our belief in the existence of the Mahatmas is 
hased not only upon the statements made by Madame Blavatsky, 
but also upon Hindu philosophy and tradition. The recent 
publication in the C. C. M. have in no way affected our confi- 
dence in Madame Dlavatsky." 


NEGAPATAM, 
98th October 1834. t 


R. P. BALACHANDUM, P. T. 5, 
Assistant Secretary N. T. S, 


THE SARVA HITKARI THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 
GORA KI1PUR. 


Tris branch is highly indebted to Dr. F. Hartmann for 
ihe favor of his * Observations." 

The recent agitation caused by the Christian Divines tends 
to strengthen the cause. We have nothing to fear: our 
foundation is on the rock of Truth, We assure the Parent 
Socicty of our full sympathy to Theosophy and of our full 
coufidence in the integrity of Madame Blavatsky and Col. 
Olcott. 

T. GANESH SINGA, 
President. 
BANKAR Sinna, 
Joint Secretary. 


19th October 1884. 


THE KANCHUNJANGA THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
(DARJEELING). 


Resoxvep, that this Branch is fully aware of the honesty and 
integrity of Madame Blavatsky so as to be unshaken by the 
cowardly backbiting. That far from lowering her in the 
estimation of the members, the recent imbecile attack on 
her unsullied reputation has only served to enhance the 


respect they have all along entertained for her. It has also 
served to bring on an involuntary advantage in having suc- 
ceeded to weed out such useless and worthless Theosophists 
as have not yet arrived at any settled conviction about the 
truth of Theosophy, which does not at all rest on the ocenr- 
rence of phenomena, The sincerest thanks of our Branch 
are due to Dr. Hartmann for his untiring zeal in defending 
the majesty of Truth and thereby the cause of Theosophy. 
Esuan Cuanpra KUNDU, 
President, 
Kurropa P. Crarrenien, 
Secretary. 


THE DACCA THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
(Exrracrs.) 

RESOLVED, that the Branch being composed of Hindu 
mewbers only, their belief in the possibility of the existence 
of the Manatmas, is independent of Madame Blavatsky or 
her phenomena ; 

That by the recent writings against Madame Blavatsky, 
our opinion regarding her has not been changed. 

Ranjan Vitas Rat CHOUDHURY, 
Dacca, ! for Secretary. 
21st October 1884. 


SATYA MARGA THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Tus names of the gentlemen, who have been elected office- 

holders for the current year, are :— 
Pandit Pran Nath, President. 

Babu Khetter Chandra Bose, Vice-President, 

Babu Jwala Prasada Sankhadhara, Secretary. 

Pandit Sheo Narain U padhya, Joint Secretary. 

JWALA PRASADA SANKHADIIARA, 

Secy. Pro. tem. 


THE NEGAPATAM THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue first anniversary of the Branch was celebrated with 
success on the lGth September 1884, and the following offi- 
cers were elected for tho current year :— 

M. R. Ry. P. Ratnasabhapati Pillay Avl, R. A, President. 
N. P. Subramaniaicr Av], Vice-President. 
S. A. Saminadier Avl, Secretary. 
N. P. Balachandraicr Avl, Asst. Secy. 
R. Bapoo Pillay Avl, Treasurer and Librarian, 
N. P. BALACHANDRAIER, 
for Kecy., N. T. 8, 


ATMA BODH THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
(MORADABAD). 
The Officers elected for the Branch on the 2ud October 
1884 are :— 
Babu Ishri Pershad,...... President. 
Babu Parsbottam Das,... Secretary. 


GALLE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


We have read with great grief the false reports and malici- 
ous slanders against Madame Blavatsky by a French woman and 
her husband: their characters being too well known to Galle 
public, most of tbe intelligent Christians themselves 
before hearing a word from the other aide, came to the conclu. 
sion that it is a vile conspiracy, No one need be under appre- 
hension that our cause be damaged. I need not assure you 
that the faith of our members as to the honesty, integrity, 
sincerity and piety of Madame Blavatsky is not in the least 
shaken, but that all our sympathies are with her whom we 
consider the great bencfactress to maukiud of the present 
century, 


G. C. A. JAYASERARA, 


GALLE (CEYLON,) 
President Galle Branch, T, S, 


6th November 1884. 


NELLORE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Resolved, that the members of the Nellore Branch express 
their confidence in, and their regard for,the respected Founder 
Madame Blavatsky, and that the recent slanderous attack of the 
Missionaries, has only made them more firm in their belief iu 
the Mahatmas, which is entirely independent of both the Foun- 
ders inasmuch as two of their brothers have direct communi- 
cation with the @reat Souls without having anything to do with 
the Adyar Shrine. 

(True extract.) 
R. ÜCASAVATILLLAY, 


NELLORE, 
| Secretary. 


7th November 1884, 


December, 1884. ] 


MADRAS THEOSOPHIOAL SOCIETY’S SANSKRIT 
SCHOOL IN BLACK TOWN. 

Extract from a report by T. C. RAJAMIENGAR, Secretary. 
The report of the Madras Sanscrit School shows a very fair 
beginning, although it is laboring under pecuniary difficulties. 
A year ago this school started with seven pupils and now the 
number bas increased to forty. ‘I'he school has been examined 
by Mr. K. Luksbuminarasimhalu Naidu, and a satisfactory 
report has been made by him of the progress made by the stu- 
dents in the subjects taught to them. The school is intended 
to be supported by the munificence of the public in general and 
Theosophists in particular, but very few have so far undertaken 
to pay regular monthly subscriptions, Of those that have most 
liberally subscribed, we may name M. R.Ry. P. Partbasarathy Chet- 
ty Garn, and M. R. Ry.V. Appa Row Pillay Garu who provided the 
school with accommodations in the place where the meetings are 
held. M. R. Hy. Thatha Charier, the Pandit of the school, is spoken 
of in terms of praise for the pains he takes in the discharge of his 

duties, which seems to be more a labor of love than for pay. 


Prizes were awarded to the following students : 


V. Lokanatham, T, Athmaram, Soobramaniah Chetty, Ram- 
chandran, Rajah, Sundrum, Vanugopaul, Subramaniah Iyab, 
Kuppusamy lyer, Rama How, Athikasavalu, Narasimhacharry. 


26th September 1884. 


CHOHAN THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


By unanimous consent Brother Hurrymul Chatterjee was 
elected President of the Branch in place of Rai Kishulole who 
bas left the station 

It was also unanimously resolved that a vote of fhanks be given 
to the retiring President for his enrnest endeavours in the course 
of Theosophy. 

Cawxronx, 18th Nov. 1884. 


AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


Mn. Tukaram Tatya, F, T. S., of Bombay, wishes us to acknow- 
ledge, with thanks, receipt of a donation of ten rupees made by 
Pandit Shankar Nath, F. T. S. of Bhawanipur (Calcutta), 
and aleo of ten Rupees from Mr. Ezekial of Poona to the 
Homeopathic Charitable Dispensary opened in Bombay by our 
local Branch Society ; and hopes that other brother Theosophista 
will follow the example by aiding this useful Institution. The 
opening and successful working of this charitable hospital will 
be included in the branch Society's Report as one of the practi- 
cal works achieved by it during this year. We hope that the 
other Branches will not be behind-hand in showing similar use- 
ful works turned out by them. Our Bombay hospital treated 
1,931 patients gratuitously in the month of October alone. 


— meaa 


ADONI. 


Themembers have their sincere esteem and regard for Madame 
which no amount of missionary attack or the incredible and 
cocked-up evidence of two French persons whose sole object seems 
to be but mercenary, could shake. 

C, S. VASUDAVAYYA, 
Secrelary. 
ADONI, 21st Nov. 1884. 


Qui Hew Branghes. 


Our brother, Babu Hari Har Chatterjee of Cawnpore, who 
had visited many of the Branches in Bengat during his re. 
cent vacation, formed the Gyanankoor Theosophical Society 
on the 4th August 1884, at Saidpur (N. B. 8. Ry., Bengal), 
the President of which is Babu Raj Kissen Mookerjee. 


— 


EXTRACTS FROM CIRCULAR LETTER TO THE 
BRANCHES. 

The undersigned sends his affectionate greetings to tho 
Indian Branches and expresses his joy to be liome again from 
his successful tour in. Europe. 

The final arrangements for the annual convention of the 
General Council (which meets on the 27th of December and suc- 
cessive days) are being made, and the attendance of Delegates 
will apparently be even larger than last year. 

It is imperatively necessary that notice should be at once 
given as to the number of Delegates coming from each Branch. 
The Delegate from Germany is already arrived, and the four 
Delegates from the London Branch are on tbeir way in company 
with Madame Blavatsky aud will be here in time for the con- 
vention. 
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' Branches wil! please at once notify the Secretary of an 


changes in the Bye-Laws they may think advisable. Branch 
reports still withheld must be immediately sent in. 
H. S. Orcorr, 
Pres. Theo. Society. 
Treosormca SocrETY's, } 
HeEap-Quanrers, ADYAR, 21st Nov. 1884. 


NOTICE. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


With this number the Supplement to The Theosophist; 
known as the Journal of the Theosophical Society, completes 
its promised year of existence as a separate journal. At the 
time when it was decided to issue that Supplement separate- 
ly as the special organ of the Theosophieal Socicty, it was 
supposed that it would be of interest only to the members of 
the Society ; but we found that nearly all the subscribers to 
The Theosophist, members as well as non-members, were 
desiroas of receiving the Journal. It is, therefore, entirely 
useless to bring the two papers out separately ; and we shall 
henceforth embody the Supplement with the main text of T'he 
Theosophist, The translation of ‘‘ The Unpablished Writings 
of Eliphas Levi” continues as before ; but the separate sub- 
scription for the Supplement necessarily coases. Those fow 
of the subscribers therefore, whose period of subscription to 
the Supplement extends beyond this number, may have 
the amount transferred to the Theosophist account or other- 
wise applied at their option, Complete sets of tho Supplement 
containing the preceding portions of Eliphas Levi's writing 
are available at the uniform price (to members, and non- 
members) of two rupees in India, and six shillings elsewhere, 
postage included. 


OBITUARY. 


Mn. Tuomas Perera Aurywannene, F. T, S., of the Galle 
(Ceylou) Branch of the Theosophical Society, is reported to 
have died on the 26th of October last. He was one of the first 
batch initiated as 'l'heosophists in Ceylon and was always 
zealous about Society matters, He was a very pious Buddhist, 
and one who entertained the idea to be a good Buddhist is 
to be a truo Theosophist. Although of a weak constitution, 
he was naturally industrions and hardworking, and was a 
devoted member of our Society. Last year he came to India 
and passed a few weeks with us, We had hoped that the 
Indian trip might do him good; but his failing constitution 
did not seem to recover sufficient vitality. Both his elder 
brothers are members of the above said branch, and wo offer 
them our condolence in their present bereavement. 

C ASTE einn 


THE SECRET DOCTRINE: SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Fon the information of friends who have enquired of mo 
personally abont tho probable time when ** The Secret Doc- 
trine” will be issued, the following information is given. 

The delays in the appearance of the work have been mainly 
due to two causes—M mo. Dlavatsky's almost constant 4Il- 
health since her departure for Europe, in February last; and 
the interference with her literary labours by her travels and 
official engagements. The paper for the entire edition was 
purchased several months ago and is at Adyar ; the Intro duc- 
tion and First Chapter are in type; and the two volumes of 
* Isis Unveiled” have been carefully read and annotated for 
use in the new book. A separate registration is kept of 
subscribers’ names, and their cash remittancos amounting to 
several thousand rupees—are untouched and on special do- 
posit in bank. As Mme. Blavatsky is expected at Adyar 
during the present month, it is hoped and expected that tho 
work will soon appear, and the monthly parts follow each 
other uninterruptedly. 

I therefore invite such as may have been holding back for 
the issue of the first monthly part, to send in their names as 
soon as convenient to avoid possible disappointment. Tho 
edition to be printed will be limited to the demand and the 
book will not be stereotyped, 

ADYAR, } 


27th Nov, 1884. H, S, Opcorr. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“THE SECRET DOCTRINE,” 


Aes iis w - 


ME A NEW VERSION OF.*ISIS UNVEILED," . | 
WITH A NEW ARRANGEMENT OF THE MATTER, LARGE AND IMPORTANT 
ADDITIONS, AND COPIOUS NOTES AND COMMENTARIES, 


BY 


H. P. BLAVATSKY, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Theosophical Society. 


ASSISTED BY 
T. SUBBA ROW GARU, p. A., B. L, P. T. 8., 


Councillor of the Theosophical Society and President of its Madras Branch. | 


——————£Á 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICE. 


Nomerovs and urgent requests have como from all 
parts of India, to adopt some plan for bringing the matter 
contained in “Isis Unveiled," within the reach of those 
who could not afford to purchase so expensive a work 
at one time. On tho other hand, many, finding the out- 
lines of the doctrine given too hazy, clamoured for 
“more light," and necessarily misunderstanding the 
teaching, havo erroneously supposed it to be contradictory 
to later revelations, which in not a few cases, have 
been entirely misconceived. Tho author, therefore, un- 
der the advice of friends, proposes toissue the work in 
a better and clearer form, in monthly parts. All, that is 
important in “ Isis” for a thorongh comprehension of the 
occult and other philosophical subjects treated of, will be 
retained, but with such a rearrangement of tho text as 
to group together as closely as possible the materials 
relating to any given subject. Thus will be avoided 
needless repetitions, and the scattering of materials of a 
cognate character throughout the two volumes. Much 
additional information upon occult subjects, which it 
was not desirablo to put before the public at the first 
appearance of the work, but for which the way has been 
prepared by the intervening eight years, and especially 
by the publication of “ The Occult World” aud ** Esoteric 
Buddhism" and other Theosophical works, will now be 

iven. Hints will also be found throwing light on many 
of the hitherto misunderstood teachings found in the said 
works. A complete Index and a ‘lable of Contents 
willbe compiled. It is intended that each Part shall 
comprise seventy-seven pages in Royal 8vo. (or twenty- 
five pages more than every 24th part of the original 
work,) to be pririted on good paper and iu clear type, and 
be completed in about two years. The rates of subscrip- 
tion to be as follow :— 


Foreign 

Indian, countries, 

7 £ $, 

If paid Monthly ...Rs. 1 4 0 0 38 
» » Quarterly ... ,, 3 0 0 0 8 
» » Half yearly... , 6 0 0 0 16 


» » Yearly T 00 0 ] 7 

Subscriptions payable invariably in advance, and no 
namf entered on the list nor Part forwarded until the 
money js ín hand., All applications to bo mado and sums 
remitted to the “Manager, Secret Doctrine, Adyar 
(Madras), India ; at which office money orders must be 
made payable and always in his favour. Should nothing 
unforeseen ` happen, and when a sufficient number of 
subscribers have been registered, the publication will be 
commenced, l 


Report of Observations made during a Nine Months’ Stay 
at the Hend-Quarters of the Theosophical Society at Adyar 
Madras) Indias by F. Hartmann, M. D., F. T. S. (An American 
Buddhist). Price five annas per copy, inclusive of Indian postage, ` 


REPORT OF THE EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


A’ which were present Delegates from Branches in America, 
England, Ceylon aud all parts of India from North to South and 
East to West. 


Price four annas per copy ; | i i 
r ; postage and packing charges :— 
India, one anna; Ceylon, three annas; all other Foreign coun- 
tries, four annas. 
Apply, with remittance, 


(Madras). to the Manager of the Tueosornist, Adyar, 


(Fourth and Enlarged Edition.) 
BY 
A. P. SINNETT, 
(Author of ** Esoteric Duddhism.") 


Cloth, Rs. 3-8-0. 
APPLY TO TIRE MANAGER, * TH EOSOPIIIST" OFFICE. 


SS ee 
ME NICHOLAS anp Co. have made a splendid 
photograph of a group comprising eighty-three Dele- 
gates attending the Eighth Anniversary celebration of the 
Theosophical Society, together with a view of the portico of 
the Adyar Head-quarters Building, Every portrait is excel- 
lent, Copies may be had at Rs. 2-8 (6s.) each, inclusive of 
packing and postage. Fellows of the Theosophical Society 
may also obtain cabinet size photos of Madamo Blavatsky, 
Colonel Olcott and a group consisting of Madame Blavatsky, 
Messrs. Subba Row and Dharbagiri Nath at Rs, 1-12 (4s.) por 
copy, inclusive of packing and postage. 
APPLY To TIE MANAGER or tHE Theosophist. 


HE 108 UPANISHADS in original Sanskrit (in Telugu 
T characters) with an abstract ofthe same by Siddhanta 
Subramania Sastrial, together with Mahavakia Ratnavali, 
Brahma Sutras, and a short abstract of the Philosophy ex- 
pounded therein and Bhagavat Gita—edited by Siddhanta 
Subramania Sastrial. Price Rs, 8-6 por copy, including postage. 
" Apply to the Manager, Theosophist Office, Adyar, Madras. 

or 

S. Subramania Sastrial, Kanarese Pandit, Presidency 
College, Krishnama Naidu's Agraharam, Black Town, or to 
Mulukutla Venkatappiah, 170, Mint Street, Madras. 


PEOPLE FROM THE OTHER WORLD. 
(CHEAP EDITION—PRICE RUPEES TWO.) 


HE publisher gives notice that only fifty-two copies of this book, 
T wherein Col. Olcott givos an account of his wonderful experiments 
in spiritualisbic phenomena—now remain in stock, After those are 


. « exhausted, no more copies can be had, as the work will then be ont of 


print, 


66 MRANSLATION (in English) of Isavasyopanishad including its 
commentary by Srimat Sankará Charya; price five annas, inclu. 
sive of postage, Apply to the Manager, Theosophist Office, 


